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Classroom furniture 


by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 


adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 
and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 
maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





Mr. Charles H. Bunch. 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Kv. 
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HAROLD HOLCOMB 


as our 


Kentucky Representative 





Harold Holcomb 
Scottsville, Kentucky 


Mr. Holcomb is well qualified for this responsible position. He received 
his A.B. Degree from Marshall College and took graduate work at 
Western State College. Until recently he was a Kentucky school 
administrator. 


Mr. Holcomb will call on you personally just as soon as his traveling 
schedule permits. Please mail your orders to our Columbus, Ohio, 
office and he will receive full credit for them. 
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MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 

Morton, Gray, Springstun, and Schaaf 
Learning arithmetic becomes more rewarding and 
more lasting by basing it on materials with real-life 
interest for pupils. The outstanding series for 
grades 1 through 8. 
Workbooks for each grade provide for individual progress 
in learning. Teachers’ Guides. 


Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen 
The complete and up-to-date geography program 
with historical backgrounds. Four books for grades 
4 through 7 or Junior High School. 


With challenging experience-workbooks and teachers’ guides 
for each grade. 
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Beet Wishes for (953 


With credit to W. R. Hunt for these 
ideas in their original form, you are ex- 
tended New Year's Greetings for 1953. 


The sun is just rising on the morning of 
another day, the first day of January, 1953. 
What can I wish that this day, this year, 
may bring to all of us? Nothing that shall 
make the world or others poorer, nothing 
at the expense of other men; but just those 
few things which in their coming do not 
stop with us, but touch us rather, as they 
pass and gather strength. 


A few friends who understand us, and 
yet remain our friends. 

A work to do which has real value with- 
out which the world would feel the poorer. 


A return for such work small enough not 
to tax unduly anyone who pays. 

A mind unafraid to travel, even though 
the trail be not blazed. 

An understanding heart. 

A sight of the eternal hills and the un- 


resting sea, and of something beautiful the 
hand of man has made. 
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A sense of humor and the power to 
laugh. 

A little leisure with nothing to do. 

A few moments of quiet, silent medita- 
tion. The sense of the presence of God. 


And the patience to wait for the coming 
of these things, with the wisdom to know 
them when they come. 


Best wishes to each and every one for 
a bright and happy year. 


How Firm a Foundation? 


Do you want a foundation program of 
education that will include all educable 
children? Do you want a program that 
will provide for the transportation of chil- 
dren to a learning center? What oppor- 
tunities do you want Kentucky schools to 
offer? These are the questions educators 
are asking the laity. How firm should be 
a foundation program for Kentucky’s chil- 
dren? 

Educators and laymen have made an 
examination of existing conditions which 
are summarized in “Principles of a Founda- 
tion Program,” published in October, 1952, 
by the Department of Education, Frank- 
fort. 


“Kentucky suffers from a number of 
serious liabilities because of its failure 
to provide an adequate educational pro- 
gram for all its school districts. This 
failure can be directly traced to Section 
186 of the Constitution which makes it 
almost impossible to provide a defen- 
sible program, adequately financed. 
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“Educational deficiencies of the adult 
population have hindered the economic 
and social well-being of Kentucky’s 
citizens. The average adult in Kentucky, 
25 years of age and older, in 1950 had 
completed only 8.4 years of schooling. 
In one county, the average male adult 
had completed less than six years of 
formal education. 


“The record for illiteracy is alarming. 
In 1950, there were 37,060 adults in 
Kentucky who had not completed even 
one year of school. At the same time, 
223,060 adults reported that they had 
completed from one to four years of 
educational training. 


“The next generation may show little 
improvement in its training level if steps 
are not taken to remove the causes of 
these weaknesses. In April of 1952, there 
were over 88,000 children in the school 
census who were not enrolled in school. 
One of every eight children in the school 
census is not enrolled in any school and 
therefore not receiving the opportunity 
for an education. 


“Ignorance cannot be quarantined. 
Weakness in one part of the state or 
in one segment of the population weak- 
ens the whole state. All must enlist in 
advancing the educational opportunity 
of every child in the Commonwealth.” 


If you are a citizen of Kentucky, you 
will have an opportunity this year to study 
the program of education for Kentucky’s 
youth and help lay a strong foundation. 
“This program will be developed by the 
people of Kentucky through the direction 
of the Legislative Research Commission 
and an Advisory Committee composed of 
both school people and_ interested lay 
people.” The challenge to the individual 
is to see that not only the cornerstone, but 
each part of the foundation is made firm. 





If you care, you will want to share in 
making this improvement. You will be 
given this opportunity. 


Is Your Local Affiliated ? 


Every local education association, in 
order to keep informed on all problems 
of importance to the profession, should 
identify with the state and national or- 
ganizations. Affiliation with the Kentucky 
Education Association is automatic with 
membership. In the National Education 
Association eligible groups with 100 per 
cent membership may affiliate without 
charge, if they request affiliation. Groups 
with less than 100 per cent pay the affilia- 
tion fee of $5.00 to the NEA. 

All local groups should report changes 
to be made on the mailing lists of the state 
and national associations. Unless you 
make such reports, mail will not reach the 
person responsible to his local organiza- 
tion. 


Safety Inventory 


Inventory time for safety is long overdue. 
In the area of safety the problem of school 
bus transportation is big business. Reports 
show there are on the highways twice 
daily during school days approximately 
one hundred and ten thousand school buses 
transporting about six and a half million 
pupils. School bus transportation is be- 
coming more complex because of increased 
school enrollment, and because more 
motorists are using the highways over 
which school buses travel. 

Many school systems are taking inven- 
tory of their safety measures, evaluating 
their program, and making recommenda- 
tions for improvement which include: 


1. Offering intense training courses to all 
school bus drivers 


2. Teaching pupils proper safety habits 
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. Informing parents of transportation 
problems, and asking them to share 
the responsibility of promoting safe 
transportation 


4, Utilizing factual information on acci- 
dents and near-accidents as teaching 
tools to prevent any recurrence of 
similar situations 


5. Making provisions for replacing worn- 
out buses on an age and mileage basis 


6. Conducting research and taking steps 
to clarify laws governing school bus 
transportation 


. Trying, through the use of various 
methods, to create in the motoring 
public an attitude of safety and a 
desire to lessen the cases of murder 
by motor. 

When your safety inventory on school 
bus transportation is made you will prob- 
ably be faced with the problem of where 
the money to make improvements is com- 
ing from. The answer will be found among 
the citizens of your community, because at 
the present time all transportation is 
financed on the local level. Does your 
safety inventory show that your school 
children are safe, or are they facing a 
grave danger? 





Exchange-Class Program 


Eastern High School is introducing the 
exchange-class program to Kentucky high 
schools this year, in an exchange with 
Theodore Roosevelt High School of Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. Twelve boys and twelve 
girls of Eastern under the sponsorship of 
Mrs. Brunette Coslow will climax a year’s 
study of community and human relations 
by a trip to Metropolitan Detroit as guests 
of their exchange-class hosts in Wyandotte. 
While there, through workshops, confer- 
ences, and exploratory field trips, they will 
study the industry, people, government, 
education, and folk ways of that Great 
Lakes area, rich in modern industry and 
historical background. The Wyandotte 
group will make a return visit to Kentucky 
and the Louisville area in early May to 
make a parallel study here. 

Wyandotte pioneered the exchange-class 
program in the United States, sending their 
first class across the border to Montreal, 
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HAROLD SMITH 


English and Social Studies Department 
Wyandotte High School 


Canada, in 1945. Since then exchange pro- 
grams have been arranged with Chicago 
University High School; Frederick High 
School of Frederick, Maryland; Denfeld 
High of Duluth, Minnesota; Radnor High 
of Wayne, Pennsylvania; Newton High of 
Newtonville, Massachusetts; and Edina- 
Morningside High of Edina, Minnesota. 
Most of these schools have continued the 
program, exchanging with a growing num- 
ber of new schools each year, such as 
Bronxville, New York; Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia; Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Scranton, 
(Continued on page 44) 





THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM was introduced 
to the Wyandotte Public Schools by the 
Junior Red Cross and through the years 
this great organization has worked hand- 
in-hand with the public schools, often 
helping in setting up the program and 
assisting in making contacts. 
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Can We Get Enough Qualified Teachers? 


If teaching is to become a true profession 


every teacher must help! 


ADRON 


Elementary school teachers are in danger 
of being overwhelmed by the oncoming 
avalanche of youngsters. The first really 
big wave struck the first grade last Sep- 
tember, to be followed by even larger 
additions each of the next few years. Com- 
missioner Earl J. McGrath recently esti- 
mated that the public and private ele- 
mentary school enrollment, including kin- 
dergartens, would be 26,064,000 in 1952- 
53. This figure, already up more than 4 
million since 1947, will inevitably exceed 
30 million by 1957. The big upsurge will 
hit the high schools in 1955; by 1960 their 
population will be up 50 per cent from the 
1947 figure. 

In Kentucky the public and private ele- 
mentary school enrollment in 1952-53 is 
12,500 above the enrollment for the year 
1951-52. Considering a ratio of one teach- 
er to each 30 pupils, we would need 400 
more elementary teachers this year than 
we had last year. However, we have only 
200 more teachers this year in the ele- 
mentary schools than we had last year. 
This means that much of the increase in 
the elementary school enrollment has been 
crowded into classrooms which alreadv 
were filled to capacity. Furthermore, the 
public and private high school enrollment 
for the year 1952-53 is approximately 
4,500 above that of 1951-52. There are 
160 more high school teachers employed 
this year than were employed last year. 
Therefore, a more equitable pupil-teacher 
ratio has been maintained at the secondary 
level. However, there is a dire need for 
additional teachers at the elementary level 
in the schools of Kentucky. 
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How will we staff all of the classrooms 
which must be provided? We know the 
public will demand that the schools re- 
main open; we cannot close up shop for 
lack of qualified teachers. We must have 
more of these fully qualified teachers— 
many more of them—or our standards will 
be thrown overboard and undertrained 
teachers will come in, thus vitiating our 
tremendous gains in recent years. Every 
teacher wants to help prevent this tragedy. 
If teaching is to become a true profession, 
every teacher must help. 


Specific Questions Confront Us 


Let us look at some of the ways in 
which every teacher in every grade, every 
supervisor, and every administrator can 
help. First, we ask the question, “Where 
Stated more 
“From what 


do teachers come from?” 
pointedly the question is, 
identifiable groups in our society must 
more teachers come?” Having identified 
these groups (the authors of this article 
to suggest 12) we then ask, “Why 


oS 


want 
does each of these groups not produce 
more teachers?” Every teacher has a re- 
sponsibility (a) to seek the answers to this 


latter question, and (b) to help inform 





ADRON DORAN, past President of the Kentucky 
Education Association, is now Director of Teacher 
Education and Certification, State Department of 
Education. 

RAY C. MAUL, formerly associated with the NEA’s 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, is now assistant director 
of the NEA Research Division. 
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the public. We must bring to light the 
specific reasons so that we may _ intelli- 
gently and effectively set about to elim- 
inate them, or at least to overcome them. 
Only in this way can we hope to dignify 
and strengthen our recruitment efforts. 


Shots in the dark or generalized, fanciful 
appeals, we now know, will not produce 
results. The kind of person needed in 
teaching is a thoughtful, critical judge who 
chooses on the basis of facts. The kind of 
person we must have—and in large num- 
bers—wants to know the limitations, and 
the prospects for easing these limitations, 
as well as the advantages of membership 
in a profession before making extended 
preparation to enter it. The teacher now 
on the job is, in many ways, best qualified 
to seek these facts. And surely the person 
on the job is best prepared to interpret 
them to potentially interested prospects. 
Being on the job is the most concrete evi- 
dence of one’s ability to overcome the 
limitations and to achieve the rewards of 
membership in the teaching profession. 


Groups Must Be Examined 


Here are the 12 groups from which more 
teachers must come, and be retained:1 
1. The present corps of competent, ade- 
quately prepared teachers 
2. Former competent teachers with ade- 
quate preparation 
3. The present corps of strong but not 
yet adequately prepared teachers 
4. The excess of trained teachers who 
do not find employment in their major 
fields of preparation 
5. Former teachers with 
preparation 


inadequate 


6. College graduates without profes- 
sional preparation for teaching 
7. Returning veterans 
‘For a more detailed consideration of each of these groups, 


see Maul, Ray C., “‘Toward Relieving the Teacher Short- 
age.” Educational Forum, November 1952. 
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8. College students now preparing to 
enter teaching 

9. College students not now contem- 

plating teaching 

High 

years 


10. school graduates of recent 
11. Current high school students 
12. College students who will complete 
requirements for standard certificates 
at the end of the current academic 
year } 
The first group, most often overlooked 
in recruitment efforts, is the most im- 
portant. To retain a successful, fully pre- 
pared teacher in service is a greater con- 
tribution than to find several prospective 
candidates who must first be trained and 
must then prove themselves. Yet every 
year many thousands of the very best 


teachers leave the classroom. Why? 


What Causes Teachers to Quit? 

Is salary the critical factor in our annual 
teacher losses? We know this factor must 
substantially, or 
teaching will continue to lose much of its 


be strengthened, and 
best personnel. But are there other vital 
reasons? What do we know about the in- 
fluence of (a) living and housing condi- 
tions; (b) scheduled load; (c) recogni- 
tion of extra-class activities and responsi- 
bilities; (d) isolation of outlying com- 
munities; (e) administrative support; (f) 
periods of freedom from contact with chil- 
dren; (g) freedom to use one’s own initia- 
tive; (h) recognition of individual com- 
petencies not readily standardized; (i) en- 
couragement of professional growth; (j) 
recognition of enriching experiences out- 
side college attendance; (k) opportunity 
to attend and participate in professional 
meetings; (1) out-of-class time for pro- 
fessional meetings; (m) sabbatical leave; 
(n) maternity leave; (0) opportunity to 
advance in professional status as well as 
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salary; (p) sick leave; (q) continuing con- 
tracts; (r) retirement provisions; (s) free- 
dom from artificial restrictions upon per- 
sonal and social activities? 

Without doubt these and other factors 


operate, to a greater or lesser degree, in 


the retention of successful teachers. With- 
out doubt many, and perhaps most, of 
these factors have been met and overcome 
in some localities; probably some or many 
of them yet operate to discourage the 
continuance of teaching in other localities. 
It must be emphasized that each school 
system is an individual unit, with many 
individual characteristics. The retention 


of successful teachers is not a general 


problem; it is always specific. Since this 
is always true, it follows that the teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators on the job 
in the local community must take the lead 
in (a) identifying the causes of the loss 
of successful teachers, and (b) presenting 
these facts in a dignified, professional, yet 
forceful manner to the local public. Com- 
plaisance about this responsibility is a 


critical block to the improved status of 


teaching as a profession. 

Most of the factors suggested above are 
known and appreciated by the successful, 
fully qualified teacher. But might there 
be quite a different set of factors among 
some of the other groups which must also 
furnish larger quotas of teachers? What 
about the successful, but only partially 
prepared teachers—some 300,000 strong— 
now in service, and also the 1arge but un- 
counted number formerly in service? They 
constitute a vast reservoir of potential 


supply. 


Other Likely Causes 


Standards, the specific aspects of certifi- 
cate requirements, the even more detailed 
college curriculum requirements, in-serv- 
ice and summer opportunities, a complete- 
ly different set of encouragements—per- 
haps these are among the dominating in- 
fluences within these groups. With many 
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of these partially prepared, strong teach. 
ers not now in the classroom, the analysi 
of the reasons for their withdrawal froy 
service becomes a more complex task. Ye 
this careful analysis must be the very hear 





of any really effective recruitment amon 
these highly prized groups. As we seek 
to maintain and further improve our stand. 
ards the imperative need for this analysis| 
becomes even more clear. 

But what about the person who ha 
never been a teacher? Those with a cd: 
lege degree and no professional training 
undoubtedly have a different set of reasons 
than the groups of experienced teachers 
mentioned above. Where are these cd. 
lege graduates going vocationally? We 
know, in a general way, that many of them 
are disillusioned after graduation and fail 
to find satisfactory, interesting jobs. What 
particular restrictions must be overcome 
(a) to induce them to enter post-bac- 
calaureate programs, or (b) to induce 
future members of this group to ente 
preparation for teaching in their junior, or 
even in their senior, college year? Surely 
we must more clearly identify the reasons 
these vast potential groups do not annually 
produce many more candidates for ele- 
mentary school teaching service. Her 
again, the very heart of the problem i 
to seek out and then overcome these spe- 
cific reasons. It is here that the college 
teacher and administrator can sharpen 
their efforts. 


What Do High-School Students Think? 

Next, we come to the greatest group of 
all—those who have not entered college, 
may not choose to do so, may not prepare 
for teaching if they do enter college, or 
may not choose elementary school teach: 
ing. Is there a different set of reasons re 
straining these groups? High school and 
elementary school teachers are in the ideal 
position to find the answers to these ques 
tions. Even more to the point, they are 
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in the ideal position to influence the de- 
cisions of these young people. We know, 
of course, that high school teachers are 
daily influencing the students with whom 
they are in daily contact. If the teachers 
radiate a sincere enthusiasm for teaching, 
the many attractive aspects of the profes- 
sion are quickly sensed by the impression- 


| able students; conversely, if teachers con- 
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stantly magnify each limiting or unpleasant 
aspect of the job, the teacher then becomes 
the most potent derecruiting agent! 
High school students are not constantly 
reminded of the many limitations of other 
jobs; they do not spend several hours 
daily with sales people, clerical workers, 
office assistants, receptionists, mechanics, 
workers in the building trades, factory as- 
sembly line operators, and employees in 


the many other “dead end” occupations 
which claim the great majority of Ameri- 
can workers. These youthful, inexperi- 
enced students, if they are to be attracted 
to teaching, may need to overcome quite 
a different set of restraints than those sug- 
gested above for the more mature groups. 
If we are to increase the effectiveness of 
our recruitment efforts among these young 
people, we need to know much more about 
what they are thinking. 

The question will not stay answered. 
We must ask again and again, “What are 
the reasons you do not become a teacher?” 
Only as we keep constantly abreast of the 
thinking of each of the 12 groups previous- 
ly mentioned can we establish a solid 
foundation for the task we must achieve— 
supplying a qualified teacher for every 
classroom. 
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IS YOUR CLASS SIZE such that each pupil can be given individual attention? 
The parents should be told the answer to this question. 
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To Teachers 
Interested in 


Travel 


“Travel Teaches Toleration”’ 





—Benjamin Disraeli 


SUSAN ROBINSON 
Teacher, Southern High School 
Jefferson County 


DEAR INTERESTED TEACHER: 

For the past five years—with the exception of a tour of the West and Canada—for 
me, vacation had meant either a period of study or of teaching, namely, summer 
courses at The University of Mexico, The University of Columbia, Middlebury Col- 
lege, and an English teaching assignment at a private school in Havana, Cuba. This 
past summer I rather reluctantly decided to substitute travel for study, made some 
last-minute flight arrangements, spent an unforgettable two months in Europe, and re- 
turned to my classroom with a wealth of information for students, eager to leam 
more about people in other countries. 

On June 18 I booked passage on a plane for New York to meet a group of uni- 
versity students and teachers who were leaving the States for a “Comprehensive Study 
Tour of Europe.” We flew from New York to Prestwick, Scotland. Here I left the 
group, who were touring the continent by motor, and boarded a British European 
Airplane to London, where I made reservations on a British Overseas Airline the fol- 
lowing day for Madrid, Spain, to meet a former roommate from Middlebury. Eleanor 
(my roommate) had just completed a year’s study at the University of Madrid for her 
M.A. in Spanish. She was living with a very interesting Spanish family who were 
past-masters in the culinary art, so, of course, I moved in for a period of two weeks: 
and, with Eleanor, tours through the Prado took on a special significance, since she 
had just completed an art course at the University. Side trips to Avila, Toledo, and 
surrounding Spanish towns; a visit to the home of “El Greco” and the age-old cathe- 
drals of Spain with their priceless art; rides on the “Metro” for shopping tours in 
downtown Madrid all added up to a fascinating Spanish visit. Since we had no lan- 
guage difficulty, our contact with the hospitable Spanish people was interesting. 

A wire from Lieutenant Charles Tucker and Nina (Waller) Tucker, a former 
Jefferson County teacher, who were living in Germany, inviting us to come to Nurem- 
berg for a visit, caused an immediate termination to our Spanish plans. We booked 
reservations on the Iberian Airline to Barcelona. The huge plane, with wings which 
extended out above all seats, afforded everyone a clear view of the mountainous 
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pleateau on which Madrid is situated and the more fertile farming area of northern 
Spain. At Port Bou we joined the queue for French customs and took the waiting 
train for an unforgettable ride through Southern France—lush France, the English call 
it-with cultivated mountain slopes of vineyards on the left and the blue Mediter- 
ranean on the right. 


Two stop-overs proved interesting—Geneva, including a tour of the United Na- 
tions Buildings, and Stuttgart, teaming with American G.L.’s. The Tuckers met us at 
the station in their car and were our hosts for a three-day sight-seeing tour of Nurem- 
berg—its bombed area with jagged walls and piles of stone and brick; Hitler’s mas- 
sive dream concourse with its wide-sweeping approach, now used for football games; 
and the home of Albrecht Durer, with some of his famous wood cuts. We rode on 
the autobahn and dined on top of the ancient city walls. 


A long-distance telephone call from Dora Olifiers, a Dutch Social Worker and 
New York University student, who had lived at the International House with me, invited 
us to Munich for a visit in her spacious apartment and afforded us an opportunity 
to see the interesting work she is doing. She has under her supervision three D.P. 
Camps, and with her and one of her social workers—a German Countess—we drove out 
to see one of these camps. Here two thousand D.P.’s of many nationalities are housed 
in abandoned American Army barracks, and Miss Olifiers and her corps of workers 
are mapping out a program for them for working, studying, and living together. We 
sandwiched in a lunch at the American Officers’ Hote! with its spacious English gar- 
dens, a dinner at the Hoffbrau, a visit to the Art Museum, and an evening at a color- 
ful Bavarian Operetta. 

Garmish is all that the American soldiers describe in such glowing terms—a pic- 
turesque town in the Bavarian Alps. Our headquarters here was a pretty little pen- 
sion with savory German cooking and huge snow-white feather-filled bed covers. 
Side trips from here included Oberammergau and King Ludwig’s Castle, constructed 
in French tradition. 

The Tuckers, who had a seventeen-day leave at their disposal, had planned for me 
to accompany them on a motor trip through Italy. They picked us up in Garmish, 
and we were off to Inssbruck, where we left Eleanor to explore Austria. What a 
glorious drive through the Bavarian and Italian Alps, the Brenner Pass, into Italy, 
where we visited Torrento, Verona, Padova, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Genoa, 





Requests have been made for the Kentucky School Journal to carry, 
periodically, articles concerning travel. If you have had an interesting 
travel experience which you would like to share with the readers of the 
Journal, you are invited to submit such an article for publication. 











and Lake Como. Some of the highlights in Italy include our gondola ride to our 
hotel, trips through famous art galleries and cathedrals, a conducted tour through St. 
Peter’s and the President’s Palace in Rome, drive along the Appian Way, shopping 
in the narrow streets of Florence and drinking in the beauty of her classic sculpture, 
seeing the sunset on the Bay of Naples from our hotel balcony, wandering through 
the ruins of Pompeii, taking pictures of bombed-out Casino, swimming at Anzio 
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Beach and the Roman Lido, and eating strange Italian dishes which included fried 
eel. 

In Zurich, I bade goodbye to the Tuckers and rejoined Eleanor. After the an- 
tiquity of Rome, Zurich appeared a veritable modern wonderland, with all of its 
beautiful neon-outlined buildings, smart shops and eating places, late-model Ameri- 
can and European cars, its swift cyclists, and its healthy, bustling throngs. Here at 
the Swiss banks we had our American money changed into French francs, English 
pounds, and Dutch gilders. 

From the windows of a fast Swiss train, we could see the colorful harvest fields 
as we sped on toward Paris for five exciting days of sight-seeing, shopping, and 
dining at side-walk cafes. We learned the city via metro, bus, and cab; visited the 
Louvre and Modern Art Gallery, Notre Dame, Versailles, the Sorbonne and _ the 
International House at the Universitaire Cité, took a boat ride on the Seine, and saw 
the Follies Bergere. 

We decided to take the train from Paris to Dieppe, France; then the train pulls 
up to the boat for customs inspection before boarding ship to cross the English Chan- 
nel. This is an overnight crossing and we got our first view of the English country- 
side from an early morning train to London. Our ten days in London was a constant 
merry-go-round—Picadilly Circus, rides on upper-decks of big red London buses, five 
shows, Buckingham Palace, where we arrived in time to see Gromyko driving in 
regal ceremony through the gates to present his papers to Queen Elizabeth, Windsor 
Castle, a tour of Oxford and Cambridge Universities and the Shakespeare country, a 
boat ride on the Thames, The British Museum, sandwiches and tea in the Park near 
No. 10 Downing Street, to Madame Tussaud’s to see her fabulous wax figures of 
world-famous people, and a shopping tour on Oxford and Regent Streets. I never 
ceased to marvel at the fortitude and resourcefulness of the English people. Strict 
rationing brings forth no protests, and, after talking with some English tourists on 
the continent, I discovered that they can have a perfectly marvelous time on their 
alloted twenty pounds for vacation purposes. 

We made our bookings with a Dutch Line for Amsterdam—a train to Harwich 
Hook, a Batavier boat across the North Sea to Rotterdam, and a train to Amster- 
dam. We had Sunday afternoon tea and dinner that night with Betty Tiele, another 
International House student, who attended Columbia University. Since her mother is 
from Tallahassee, Florida, and her father Dutch, they are very anxious to meet 
American visitors. Their interesting and lovely Dutch home was German occupied 
during the war. They took us for a drive through The Hague where they live, point- 
ing out their famous beach, the Opera House, the Roal Palace and the Peace Palace. 
The American soldiers like to visit Holland—say that the Dutch people seem more like 
Americans in their way of living. We enjoyed our rides through the canals, the rare 
Dutch cheeses, the green pastures dotted with windmills and black and white cows, 
and, of course, the Rik Museum. 

Here in Amsterdam we joined the group with whom we had flown to the Conti- 
nent. Our plane left Holland August 21. Approximately twenty-six hours were re- 
quired for the flight to New York with two stops—the Azores Islands and Gander, 
Newfoundland. When our plane landed at Idlewilde, all of the passengers were im- 
patient to get through customs and start for home; however, Eleanor and I decided 
to spend the week end with a friend of hers on Governor’s Island—a former teacher who 
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had seen overseas Red Cross service—in order to catch up on some lost sleep. As 
we all chatted together, we decided that people are people the world over, and so 
much more interesting when personal acquaintances are possible. After meeting so 
many friendly, courteous people during my vacation in Europe, I sat down and wrote 
a letter to The International House in New York, giving an account of the members 
I'd met and the good work they are doing in order that “Brotherhood May Prevail.” 

Back to my reluctant decision to substitute travel for study—I am now thorough- 
ly convinced that a combination of study and travel make a more tolerant and a bet- 
ter informed teacher. To you, my professional friends, I recommend enriching your 





in-service growth with travel. 


Sincerely yours, 
SusAN ROBINSON 





Industrial Arts Exhibit 


Announced by Louis H. Rogge, President, 
and John E. Heller, Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. Dewey F. Barich, Manager of In- 
dustrial Arts Section at the KEA Con- 
pany, Dearborn, Michigan, will be the 
principal speaker of the Kentucky In- 
dustrial Arts Section at the K.E.A. Con- 
vention. Mr. Barich will address the shop 
teachers in the Library of the duPont 
Manual High School at 2 o'clock, on 
Thursday, April 16. This year’s meeting 
will feature on Thursday an exhibit by 
Industrial Arts. Visitors will have a chance 
to see Manual’s shops and drawing rooms 
as well as the projects, devices, and equip- 
ment used. 

Teachers are invited to bring projects 
and devices they think have contributed to 
their course. The projects will be under 
paid guards day and night. The exhibit 
will be strictly professional—by teachers 
and for teachers. 

Any Industrial Arts teacher who plans 
to exhibit, send a short description of 
items you plan to exhibit and amount of 
space your exhibit will require to Louis H. 
Rogge, duPont Manual High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. If you are an In- 
dustrial Arts teacher, but not a member 
of our section your contribution will still 
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be gladly accepted. In any event don't 
wait, as this announcement should have 
been published earlier in the year. Let 
us hear from you at once! 





The Teacher and the People 


The school is not set apart from society 
on an academic hill. Teachers are more 
constantly and intimately associated with 
things great and small in American society, 
high and mean, than the members of any 
other profession. The schools deal with 
the enduring stresses of human life, as 
well as with its enduring values. And this 
they do through the living contacts of 
teachers and the taught, pupil and pupil. 
Discipline and freedom, authority and re- 
sponsibility, helpfulness and challenge, are 
made living in the spoken word, in atti- 
tude, gesture, and behavior. When the 
shortcomings of education are admitted, 
we have only to imagine what American 
society would be if all public school build- 
ings were razed and all public education 
abandoned.—The Unique Function of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. 
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A ‘New Look’ In Edueation 


Through a Home-Town Workshop 
On Moral and Spiritual Values 


RALPH A. CHERRY, 
FE. £. BURNS, 


Education has taken on a “new look” in 
the Owensboro and Daviess County public 
schools this year, and it is very probable 
that the pupils aren’t going to be the only 
ones benefited. 

The whole community seems destined to 
gain as teachers undertake to inject into 
their school programs, with emphasis as 
never before, a plan for development of 
the basic ideas of a good life. 

The teachers convinced of the 
success of their project before the fall term 
began. They had seen and felt new values 
in human relations permeate themselves, 
with a resultant change for the better in 
attitudes and emotions. A workshop con- 
ducted for five June days prepared them 
for this new adventure. 

By the same token, some of the ideas 
that form the framework of this project 
are sure to rub off on many of the people 
in community organizations on whose co- 
operation the educators are counting. 

For the emphasis on moral and spiritual 
values in the teaching of young people is 
not something that can stay within the 
confines of the school buildings. Its effect 
is certain to be felt the community over. 


were 


Superintendent Owensboro Public Schools 


Superintendent Daviess County Public Schools 


The program was set up by the State 
Department of Education’s Division of 
Moral and Spiritual] Education. It has 
been much discussed in educational circles, 
and many teachers are today keeping moral 
and spiritual values constantly in mind as 
the result of preparatory work they have 
had in the sectional workshops conducted 
at State colleges, the University of Ken- 
tucky, and the University of Louisville. 

While the program for development of 
moral and spiritual values in education had 
its beginning several years ago—and was a 
program in which Kentucky pioneered— 
the idea didn’t go into actual operation on 
a county-wide scale anywhere until Owens- 
boro and Daviess County teachers walked 
into their classrooms on the first day of 
school this fall. 

Fifty teachers, representing all city and 
county schools, had taken part in the work- 
shop. They in turn interpreted the pro- 
gram to their fellow instructors at the start 
of the school year. Principals and Parent- 
Teacher Association representatives at- 
tended the workshop as observers and they 
too entered into the discussions. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Bower’s book, Moral and Spiritual 





Owensboro and Daviess County schools originate a 


new approach for the development of an emphasis 


on moral and spiritual values in their schools 
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COMMITTEE ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES, Central Junior High School, Owensboro. Similar com- 
mittees have been organized in all of our schools, to follow up the workshop and to plan activities 


for teaching values. 


Values In Education, was used as a source 
book. 

For study the teachers were divided into 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
groups, and then each group proceeded to 
take up the problem of how to discover 
and develop moral and _ spiritual values 
trom three different approaches—through 
the existing instructional program, through 
counseling and guidance in individual and 
group relationships, and through student 
activities such as athletics, dramatics, and 
assemblies. 

With Mansir Tydings, Director of the 
State Department of Education Division 
of Moral and Spiritual Education, direct- 
ing the workshop, Robert Allen, of Louis- 
ville Public Schools Division of Curric- 
ulum, served as consultant in discussions 
regarding the instructional program; Dr. 
Paul Bowman, Professor of Psychology of 
the University of Louisville, in the field 
of counseling and guidance; and Rollin 
Godfrey, Professor of Education and a 
talented musician, also of the University 
of Louisville, in student activities. 

The aim was to identify the moral and 
spiritual values which schools can _pro- 
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mote and to plan a program of learning- 
experiences and activities on each level 
to guide young people in developing these 
values. In most cases the ideas are basic- 
ally the same for the elementary grades, 
junior high, and senior high. 

This, in abbreviated form, is the pro- 
gram the teachers set down for themselves 
and as a guide also for other school sys- 
tems which may see in the stress o1 moral 
and spiritual values a ray of hope for a 
better world: 


The Instructional Program 

In the process of learning, each child 
should be guaranteed some measure of 
success. A pupil’s personality is likely to 
be hurt by a program which forces some 
children constantly to face failure, involves 
the assignment of meaningless tasks or 
presents the bogie of marks and grades. 
The students should be introduced to situ- 
ations in which the moral and spiritual 
values are applied. He needs to make 
evaluations, reach decisions, and determine 
a conduct pattern based on such values. 

But to provide numerous opportunities 
for making value judgments, teachers need 
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to change their objectives, their instruc- 
tional materials (in favor of materials em- 
phasizing desirable character traits and 
ethical behavior), and also they should 
change their activities or methods, and 
their attitudes toward the purposes of the 
instructional program. Their minds must 
be open to new ideas. Teachers need also 
to seek better parent-school co-operation. 

Language Arts: The literature selected 
should help a child adjust himself, help 
him understand other races and creeds, 
show the dignity and value of all sorts of 
work, reveal the highest achievements of 
mankind and the pupil's identification with 
them, and illustrate high ethical behavior. 

Selections for high school English classes 
should be of the type through which the 
pupil can experience the beauty of words, 
and dealing especially with human rela- 
tions, kindness, and sympathy for others. 
Every secondary school teacher, regardless 
of the subject he teaches, should be a 
language-arts teacher, helping the student 
to grow in his ability to read, to interpret 
what he reads and to express himself. 

For better human relations, develop 
communication skills. Composition pro- 
vides opportunities for self-expression as a 
creative element and an emotional outlet, 
and for the pupil to weigh issues of right 
and wrong. Real-life situations and _in- 
terests are the best topics. 

Arithmetic: Values to be gained here in- 
clude honesty, accuracy, self-evaluation, 
self-reliance, logical thinking, judgments 
based on fact, and respect for top achieve- 
ment. 

Social Studies: By reading, visual aids, 
folk music, and the teacher's own attitudes, 
a stress on the similarities of all peoples 
rather than the differences and the contri- 
butions of all peoples to the richness of 
our civilization will make for a better un- 
derstanding of nationalities, races, and re- 
ligions. 


20 


This subject also can emphasize the 
principles of democracy, an appreciation 
of our American heritage and the human 
factors behind political and economic his- 
tory and can help develop good-citizenship 


habits based on the Golden Rule. Older 
students can observe the conditions of mi- 
nority groups in the community. 

Music: Too many schools have restricted 
the music program to a talented few. It 
should be broadened to include all pupils 
through such activities as homeroom sing- 
ing. While inner feelings are being en- 
riched by music, the child is also discover- 
ing that individual performance affects 
group performance. 

Art: Here are 
pupil to express his emotions and ideals, 


opportunities for the 


to develop a spontaneous enjoyment of 
beauty wherever found and in fact to 
create beauty right in his school surround- 
ings. 

Science: By being trained to sense the 
orderliness of the universe, the child grows 
conscious of the presence of a Supreme 
Being and then matures in his concept of 
the nature of God. 

Health: The primary concern should be 

to develop attitudes that lead to good 
physical and mental health—not merely to 
impart information on the structure and 
physiology of the body. 
This field pro- 
vides a rich opportunity for development 
of values among many students who, be- 
cause of their interests, are easier to ap 
proach in these classes. 


Vocational Education: 


Counseling and Guidance 
Aimed at helping the child reorganize 
emotions and relationships so as to be- 
come a well-functioning individual, coun- 
seling is needed by one who is unaccepted, 
or antagonistic, unresponsive, cry-babyish, 
dishonest, self-centered, or inclined to be a 
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tattle-tale. Within boys and girls of that 
sort the emotional tension is the greatest 
—and the major causes of behavior dis- 
turbances are emotional. 

The school program somehow should 
provide ample time and a place for each 
teacher to counsel privately. However, 
any problem affecting a group—such as 
stealing or fighting—probably should be 
discussed in open forum so as to get 
expressions from everyone and thus de- 
termine “ course of action. 


Important is the counselor’s attitude, 
especially in private talks with pupils. He 
must have understanding, quiet accept- 
ance (not judging), warmth (without a 
feeling of patronizing), an unhurried ap- 
pearance, sincerity, and the ability to avoid 
giving any more direct advice than really 
needed. Above all, he must keep confi- 
dential anything that is discussed. 


Student Activities 

Opportunities to develop the moral and 
spiritual values within student activities 
are numerous. Generally, this phase of 
school life should bring about co-operation, 
a decline in discipline problems, improved 
attendance, greater respect for school 
property, more emotional stability and 
better social relationships among people 
of the community. 

Opening Exercises: Activities such as 
Bible reading, meditation, and homeroom 
singing set the tone for the day and pro- 
mote group unity and understanding, if 
there is joint teacher-pupil planning, a wise 
choice of material, and proper teacher at- 
titude toward God and toward his fellow 
man. 


Student Government: This directs pupils’ 
attention to problems they can solve and 
develops leaders and followers, independ- 
ent thinking and concern for group wel- 
fare, if the duties rotate and if the children 
are permitted to choose their own repre- 
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sentatives with minimum teacher interfer- 
ence but maximum guidance. 


School Helpers: If responsibilities are 
designated in accordance with individual 
ability and all children get a chance to 
serve in jobs that rotate, the use of patrol 
boys, office assistants, library helpers, and 
the like cultivates a respect for the dignity 
of all work and for the preservation of 
property, offers chances to practice cour- 
tesy, and shows the need for obedience to 
delegated authority. 


Athletics and Recreation: There is evi- 
dence of overemphasis on the value of 
winning. But if that fault is overcome, 
these activities tend to develop a sense 
of fair play, honesty, good sportsmanship, 
and standards for making decisions. As 
in other student activities, the athletic and 
recreation program should be one in which 
all may take part. 


Observation and Evaluation 


And so with these observations in mind 
Owensboro and Daviess County. public- 
school teachers this year have stepped into 
a new way of teaching the same old sub- 
jects. 

From our point of view, the cost of the 
workshop in time, energy, and money has 
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sibilities for discovering and developing 
values. The first general faculty meeting 
of the year was given over to this subject, 
and is being followed by a series of smaller 
group meetings in which workshop partici- 
pants share their ideas and their enthusi- 
asms with their colleagues. Principals are 
assuming responsibility for leadership in 
this phase of the follow-up program. The 
staff of the central office will undertake to 


already been repaid abundantly. The ob- 
servable changes which took place as the 
workshop progressed assured us that it was 
a good investment. In our opinion, the 
success of the workshop was due to three 
vital factors—In the first place, our staff 
members were ready for this study. They 
were conscious of the need for renewed 
emphasis on moral and spiritual values. 


Co 
An 











They were in the mood for a critical exam- 
ination of our policies and practices in the 


encourage and assist the principals and is 








light of the emergency concept of fostering assuming primary responsibility for build- Bey : 
value growth through daily living and _ ing up a library of resource materials. In aa? 
learning experiences. Second, the work- all of these activities, we are conscious of te 
shop was co-operatively planned from the the necessity for exemplifying the highest | ory 
very beginning. All major decisions and moral values in all staff relationships. A rope 
plans grew out of group thinking. In the free, permissive, co-operative climate is ite 
third place, we were fortunate to secure a essential to the development of moral and | |. 
staff of consultants who were skilled in spiritual values. | Holly: 
group dynamics, and who were themselves A third phase of the follow-up program dune 
imbued with the idea that all good teach- is aimed at securing the understanding and worke 
ing should and can foster the development co-operation of the community. One city- ever. 
of moral and spiritual values. Given these wide PTA meeting has been devoted to a to co 
three conditions, we believe that any discussion of the nature of moral and here, 
school system would find it profitable to spiritual education. It is hoped that the how v 
provide workshop experiences of this type. Parents will then provide some leadership ing o 
We are fully aware of the fact that the 7” organizing small study groups. For and tl 
ta ine ’ : those who are too busy to actually partici- 
workshop was only a first step in the direc- ; : . 
: ; ; pate in the discussions, we plan to use the 
tion of developing a more effective educa- —_ 4. Sake ‘ 
; : _ radio and the newspaper as a source of 
tional on Unless some leadership is information about the program. We are Wit 
provided in the years ahead, the effect of counting on the whole-hearted co-operation opinia 
the workshop will not be far-reaching nor of churches, scouts, YMCA, YWCA. and i se 
long-lasting. With this in mind, a follow- similar organizations. ea a 
up program is being planned and carried We shall approach these tasks with of ow 
out. enthusiasm and optimism, because we be- LI 
The two local boards of education have _ lieve that they provide the most promising ; 
heard rather detailed reports of the work- approach to the development of an educa- ee 
shop activities and conclusions. Both tional program which lays the foundation oe 
boards have adopted resolutions endorsing for a better world. 2.1 
the philosophy and the suggested practices which 
and have committed themselves to the } desigr 
support of a program of emphasis on moral He drew a circle that shut me out— 3. \ 
and spiritual values. Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. confer 
A second step in the follow-up program But love and I had the wit to win: | he ha 
will be a serious effort to sensitize all staff We drew a circle that took him in! thoug 
members to their opportunities and respon- —Epwin MARKHAM | clear, 
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Composition « e e 





In choosing as I have the title “Composi- 
tion and the Coming High School Curric- 
ulum” I want to state quite emphatically 
at the outset that I do not have my mind 
filled with visions of atomic words, jet- 
propelled sentences, or power-surging es- 
says. Neither do I know how to give to 
grammar or spelling or theme-writing a 
Hollywood glamour, nor how to make the 
theme-pile a source of delight to over- 
worked teachers of English. Even so, how- 
ever, I hold certain opinions with respect 
to composition that I want to set forth 
here, as well as certain convictions as to 
how we can go about improving the teach- 
ing of writing in both the high schools 
and the colleges of Kentucky. 


What Does Writing Represent? 


With respect to the first of these—my 
opinions about writing—let us approach 
the matter by asking the question, “What 
does each piece of writing that we require 
of our students represent?” 

1. Does it represent a question asked 
several days before—purposely—to set stu- 
dents to thinking? 








2. Does it grow out of a class discussion 
which in turn grew out of an assignment 
designed to stimulate thought? 


8. Was it written after you had had a 
conference with the student to see whether 

| he had properly limited his subject, had 
thought about it, and had decided upon a 


| clear, organized plan of development? 
} 
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4. Was it written after you had ex- 
amined—at least with the weaker students 
—the first draft of the composition so that 
you might make suggestions as to how the 
beginning might be improved, an irrelevant 
sentence omitted, a fuzzy thought more 
sharply expressed? 

5. And when you returned the final 
draft with a grade on it, was the grade 
accompanied by a careful analysis and ap- 
praisal which called attention to strengths 
and weaknesses? 


6. Was your appraisal based upon an 
absence of mechanical errors only or was 
it based also upon the thoughtfulness of 
the paper, its expressiveness and its force- 
fulness? 

7. And, finally, did you require an in- 
telligent revision and correction of errors— 
did you have a conference with each stu- 
dent about his errors; or did you make it 
easy for him to glance at the grade and 
toss the paper into the wastebasket? 


8. In short, did you teach the student to 
write while having him write? 





This paper was presented at the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Educational Conference, and 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools at the University of 
Kentucky on November 1, 1952. It will be 
published with other addresses and pro- 
ceedings in the March, 1953, issue of the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky (Volume XXV, 
Number 3). 
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Theme Preparation and Appraisal 


But, you ask, if all this is to be done 
each time a student prepares a composi- 
tion, how often can I have him write? The 
problem, I think, is not how often the stu- 
dent writes but how much he learns when 
he does write. As for myself, I would 
rather have five themes per year prepared 
and appraised in the manner I have just 
outlined than to have fifteen themes hastily 
assigned, hastily written, and hastily 
graded—as if the only purpose of writing 
were to yield up a sort of examination 
grade to be recorded in the teacher's grade 
book. 

This does not mean, of course, that there 
can be no written assignments except un- 
der these ideal conditions. There should 
be. Short impromptu themes, an examina- 
tion of the essay type, any kind of writ- 
ing that gives practice will also give 
fluency and thus is greatly to be desired. 
But beyond this kind of writing must be 
the kind that is prepared under conditions 
approximating those I have just described. 

Assuming for the moment that we are 
agreed on the need for careful planning 
and subsequently for careful analysis, 
comment, and revision, let us think a bit 
about what our standards of judgment 
should be. Let us take it for granted that 
we may ignore in a freshman’s theme an 
error that we would penalize severely in 
a seniors theme. Let us assume too that 
we will not worry about a lack of balanced 
sentence structure in the paper of a stu- 
dent who has not learned to make his 
verbs agree with his subjects or to dis- 
tinguish a clause from a complete sentence. 

But do we agree as readily about the 
relative importance of content and form? 
What, for example, shall we do with the 
innocuous theme written by a student who 
sees nothing and feels nothing but has 
learned how to spell, capitalize, and use 
punctuation marks? Or worse still, what 
shall we do with the theme that is thought- 
ful in content and brimful of fresh obser- 
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vation and experience, but at the same 
time bristling with grammatical errors and 
bad spelling? There is no easy answer to 
these questions, of course, but there are a 
few observations that I would like to make 
relative to them. 


The Two-Grade System 


I feel personally that there is advantage 





to giving one grade for content and an- | 


other for correctness—at least until the 
student has had a reasonable opportunity 
to remedy his most blatant errors. You 
may disagree with this procedure, and if 
you do you will be in good company. You 
may object that one cannot separate 
thought from form; that bad form, for 
example, distracts the reader and hence 
weakens the communication of thought. 
But for a time, at least, it is my opinion 
that a student will profit from the two- 
grade system, providing, that is, that the 
teacher accompanies the grades with dis- 
criminating comments and advice. 

In the one case there will be the ap- 
praisal of the somewhat intangible qual- 
ities of the composition—the subject matter, 
the way it has been selected, limited, or- 
ganized, and presented. In the other, its 
technical qualities will be judged—the 
commas and the capitals, the spelling and 
the choice of words, the agreement of sub- 
jects and verbs, of pronouns and _ their 
antecedents. And one other remark about 
these comments that the teacher will write 
on student papers: he should remember 
that commendation for anything that is 
good in a theme is likely to yield highly 
satisfactory dividends in future writing. 

This search for a kind word, by the 
way, reminds me of a funeral I attended 
when I was a child. The deceased was a 
man of the community about whom it was 
not easy to say kind words, and I remem- 
ber wondering what the minister could 
say that would be appropriate to the 
solemn occasion and yet not strike his 
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audience as insincere and _ hypocritical. 
The minister's skill was proven when he 
began reading from the Bible the text that 
“He will be missed, for his seat will be 
vacant.” The same kind of skill, and tact, 
I am afraid, is sometimes required of the 
teacher of composition who would say a 
kind word about some students’ composi- 
tions. 

The double grade, the kind word—let 
it be added—can be abused by those well- 
meaning souls who feel that students 
should never experience a sense of failure 
-even though short-lived—in anything. 1 
certainly won't say that it is always bad 
to give a higher grade than is deserved on 
content in order to keep a student working 
on the mechanics of his writing; but it 
must be remembered that a stern reality 
remains: either the student must improve 
his form or he must fail. The skillfui 
teacher will do everything that he can to 
keep from killing the soul of the student 
who has insight, is perceptive in his un- 
derstandings but has not quite mastered 
the ins and outs of grammatical forms. 
This must be done in such a way, how- 
ever, as to keep the student from conclud- 
ing that correctness is not very important 
or that he can get by indefinitely without 
mastering it. 

The same general philosophy applies to 
content. The student must be encouraged 
to think for himself and to become a close 
observer; he should be commended when- 
ever it is possible to do so honestly. Noth- 
ing, however, is really gained by grading 
as “Excellent” the mediocre theme of a 
mediocre student; only a disservice has 
been done when a student is given a false 
sense of security. In content or mechanics 
recognition must be given only where and 
when it is earned. 


Expository Writing 
And one more matter for brief discus- 
sion: what kind of writing should we re- 
quire of our students. In my opinion most 
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of the writing should be expository. This 
does not mean, of course, that students 
should never write a description, a narra- 
tive, a poem, a short story, or a play. 
They should. But the fact remains that 
from a functional point of view almost 
all of the writing they do in school and 
afterwards will be expository. 

And still another important function is 
served by an emphasis on exposition: it 
makes an important contribution to the 
student's ability to think, to organize, and 
to express himself with clarity. Writing, 
therefore, should grow out of thought-pro- 
voking assignments, stimulating 
sions, questions that require reflection. 
Classes themselves must be conducted in 
such a way as to avoid aimless discussions. 
Critical thinking must be taught, so that 
students will learn to avoid the pitfalls of 
emotional response, oversimplification, false 
analogy, guilt-by-association, the glittering 
generality, either-or thinking, and so on. 
A political campaign such as we have re- 
cently witnessed provided ample oppor- 
tunity to illustrate most of these points; or 
even the educational world itself, which 
seems to like all too well to pose the im- 
possible either-or choice: “What kind of 
teachers do you want—those who teach 
subject matter or those who teach stu- 
dents?” I hope we can teach our students 
to reply, “Neither! We want teachers who 
teach both subject matter and students.” 


discus- 


In short, the teacher of composition—and 
especially of exposition—does much more 
than teach students not to make errors in 
the mechanics of writing. 


The Condition—The Remedy 

And now we turn from a discussion of 
what the teaching of composition should 
be to an examination of what it actually 
is. And mind you I shall not be talking 
about this group of teachers or any other 
group of teachers in the remarks that I 
make, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 





Kentucky Association of Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools 


Lexington, Kentucky, October 31, 1952 


The members of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools, assembled in Annual 
Convention at Lexington, Kentucky, Fri- 
day, October 31, 1952, adopt the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1. That the national election reminds us 
of the unique responsibility of the Amer- 
ican school system for helping to preserve 
and improve our system of popular gov- 
ernment. We commend member schools 
that are making a special effort toward 
functional education in citizenship, and 
urge all our schools to seek the improve- 
ment of their citizenship education pro- 
gram. 

2. That we abhor recent subversive at- 
tacks that been made upon the 
schools by selfish groups. We urge mem- 
bers of the profession to develop better 


have 


means of involving the public in the formu- 
lation of school policy and of interpreting 
the school program to the public as a 
bulwark against unwarranted attack. 

3. That we 
Legislature for the passage of an enlight- 
ened textbook law and for providing for 
the submission to popular vote an amend- 
ment for the repeal of Section 186 of the 
State Constitution. 


commend the Kentucky 


4. That we express our appreciation to 
the Kentucky Legislative Research Com- 
mission for its decision to make a factual 
study that should provide the basis for a 
more practical program of financing public 
education in the state. 

5. That we commend the action of 
Governor Lawrence Wetherby and Lieu- 
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tenant Governor Emerson Beauchamp for 
their action in appointing the splendid 
advisory committee to assist the Research 
Commission study of school finance in 
Kentucky. We urge that the study be 
conducted with all reasonable haste in 
order that members of the profession and 
citizens of the state generally may have 
ample opportunity to study the findings 
well in advance of the primary elections 
of 1953. 

6. That we commend the vigorous lead- 
ership of Superintendent Butler, members 
of the State Department of Education, and 
the officers and staff of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association in the beginning that 
has been made toward a study of a Found- 
ation Program of Education for the children 
of Kentucky. 
the profession in the state to assume his 
rightful obligation in this great undertak- 


We urge every member of 


ing. 


~ 


7. That this Association has long exhib- 
ited an interest in the improvement of 
education in Kentucky through accredita- 
tion and related procedures; and that this 
continuing interest has been shared with 
the State Department of Education with 
resulting co-operative functions; and it is 
the desire of this Association to co-oper- 
atively strengthen these functions. We re- 
quest the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to activate a committee com- 
prised of members from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and all Commissions of 
the Association to study accreditation 
procedures with a view toward improving 


them. 
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8. That we request the Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly and the appropriate agencies 
of the state to review recent action on the 
age of entrance to schools with a view to 
defining an age that is more acceptable in 
terms of our school program and the 
developmental levels of children. 

9. That we express thanks to President 
Donovan, Vice-President Chamberlain, 
Dean Dickey, Acting Dean Hammonds, 


Professor Meece, President Sparks, those 
who have planned and contributed to our 
programs, and others who have helped in 
many ways to make our visit to this campus 
pleasant and profitable. 
Respectfully submitted, 

N. C. Turpen, Chairman 

LovuisE Comes 

FreD Harris 

Rosert L. Hopper 





The Layman 


(With apologies and acknowledgments to Edgar A. Guest) 


Leave them to educators, and soon the schools will die; 

Leave them to the teachers, and the youth will pass them by; 
For the schools alone can keep us from being just a mob, 

And the schools that are to function need the layman on the job. 


Now the layman has his business, and the layman has his joys, 
But he also has to educate his little girls and boys; 

And I wonder how he’d like it if there were no schools here, 
And he had to rear his children in a no-school atmosphere. 


It’s the schools’ special function to touch the deeper springs, 
To teach the way of living and the way of doing things; 
But the teacher can’t do it singlehanded and alone, 

For the laymen of the country are the schools’ cornerstone. 


When you see a school that’s empty, tho its doors are open wide, 
It is not the school that’s dying, it’s the laymen who have died; 
And it’s not to help the teachers that school support is won, 

But to educate the only ones for whom the schools are run. 


In times not distant past were all sorts of schemes and plans 

For the making of the laymen into merely flunky hands, 

But now, as we have progressed, we at last have come to think 

That the schools without their lavmen are the schools upon the brink. 


Sometimes we schoolmen talk of the powers we delegate 
To the people of the local and the people of the state; 

But when we're a little wiser, we shall surely come to see 
That the laymen of the country delegate to you and me. 


When schoolmen everywhere come to fully understand 

The problems of the neople, and are filled with love for man, 
Education will no longer have to beg for funds and means, 

For the men who provide the money will gladly dig down in their jeans. 


When they hear us glibly talking in terms of aims and goals, 

It must seem to laymen list’ning that we're airing out our souls. 
In school administration and in supervision texts, 

We have found no sure solution, let us try the layman next. 


Carste Hammonps, Acting Dean 
College of Education, University of Kentucky 
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Tuklings 


Professor (irritated)—“If there are any 
morons in the room, please stand up.” A 
long pause, and a lone freshman rose. 

Professor—“What, do you consider your- 
self a moron?” 

Freshman—“Well, not exactly that, sir; 
but I do hate to see you standing all alone 
by yourself.” 


Professor—“What would you administer 
to a person who has just taken hydrocyanic 
acid?” 

Missionary student—“The sacrament, sir.” 


Protessor—“Who was Talleyrand?” 
Student—“A fan dancer, and cut the baby 
talk.” 


Protessor—“Name two pronouns.” 
Student—“Who? Me?” 


The Point of View 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR — Such rawness 
in a pupil is a shame. Lack of prepara- 
tion in the high school is to blame. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER-—Good heav- 
en, what a crudity; the boy’s a fool. The 
fault, of course, is the grammar school. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER—From 
such stupidity may I be spared. They 
send them to me so unprepared. 

PRIMARY TEACH ER — Kindergarten 
blockhead!—and they call that prepara- 


tion. Worse than none at all. 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHER-Such lack 
of training never did I see; what kind 
of a woman must the mother be? 

THE MOTHER-—Poor helpless child. He’s 
not to blame. His father’s people are 


all just the same. 
Author Unknown 





Do You Know LAALs? 


LAALs are Local Association Activities leaflets published to advance the Cen- 


tennial Action Program, 1951-57. 


These leaflets may be obtained, without cost, from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. 


No. 1. 


gram, or CAP as it is known in modern alphabetical terminology. 


All NEA members should read the review of the Centennial Action Pro- 


This leaflet 


gives the origin, philosophy, and goals of the program. 


No. 2. 


The Annual CAP Directory will be read and used by officers in the prep- 


aration of a local education association directory. This form may be used to 
facilitate reporting as a means of co-ordination among local, state, and national 


associations. 


No. 3. 


A Centennial Action Program for the Local Association is a challenge to 


local leaders and will call them to action. Officers of organizations will get from 
this leaflet specific ideas for gearing the local program to the achievements of 


CAP goals. 
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No. 4. Citizenship, prepared by the NEA Citizenship Committee, gives you a list 
of do’s and don’t’s for a starter—You take it from there with their help. Atten- 
tion is called to: Encouraging respect for property, improving appearance of 
schools, promoting safety, learning to govern themselves, promoting school spirit 
... ete. Principals, citizenship groups, and teachers will find many suggestions in 
this leaflet. 





e | No. 5. The Local Association Promotes NEA Membership was prepared for mem- 
bership committees and others soliciting NEA membership. 


No. 6. The Local Association Uses the Publications of State and National Associa- 

| tions gives suggestions on distribution of publications, use of publications by mem- 

bers of the profession, and ideas for sharing and bringing publications to the atten- 

tion of the lay public. Affiliated associations receive the NEA Journal, Research 

‘a Bulletin, Addresses and Proceedings of the annual NEA convention, Annual Report 

of the Profession to the Public, News Bulletin, all Educational Policies Commis- 

| sion publications, travel tour announcements, various convention and conference 
programs, plus special materials for committee chairmen. 





0 
No. 7. The Local Association Works on Salaries gives ideas for different ap- 
proaches to different situations. Facts and figures that may be used by salary 
committees and legislative groups are contained in this publication. 
- : 
1 No. 8. Observing Horace Mann’s Birthday May 4 outlines a public relations proj- 
ect and gives program ideas. 
+ No. 9. Local Committees Work with NEA Committees gives suggestions for local 
groups, and contains sources of data and information. Officers and committee 
e chairmen will find numerous ideas in this leaflet. 
No. 10. Local Leaders Plan A Year's Program of Action will give you: ideas for 
a “Kick-Off” Conference, guide posts for planning meetings, techniques to increase 
— attendance, and numerous goals to be achieved. 
No. 11. Show me a teacher who will not be curious about the leaflet, The Local 
Association Helps Orient New Teachers! Suggestion contained in this leaflet will 
” help you, “Bear welcome in your eye, your hand, your tongue.” 
No. 12. The Role of the Schools in Developing Healthy Personality is every- 
m body’s business in general, and the teachers’ business in particular. Material for 
special meetings and workshops can be developed from this study. Refer also to 
the findings of the “Mid-century White House Conference on Children and Youth.” 
0- No. 13. The Local News Bulletin gives you the Why? What? and the How? of 
et publications. Editors or committees who work on local publications will find some 
practical suggestion offered on the pages of LAAL No. 18. 
p No. 14. The Local Association and the Professional Standards Movement holds 
“ some specifics before you, fellow-teacher. By all people who are interested: in im- 
. proving professional standards for teaching, this leaflet will be welcomed. Ref- 
erence is made to CAP goals 7, 8, 10, 11 and 12. 
to 
m No. 15. The Local Association Considers Moral and Spiritual Values contains an 
of open letter to local leaders, planning pointers, discussion questions, self-rating test, 
techniques to encourage participation, program resources . . . etc. 
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Superintendent Omer Carmichael ad- 
dressed the Louisville teachers over WFPL 
on December 1. He plans to make such 
broadcasts regularly — perhaps once a 
month. WFPL is the Louisville Free Pub- 
lic Library's FM radio station. Louisville 
is said to be the only school system to 
conduct teachers’ meetings by radio. 





Kentucky has been divided into 64 dis- 
tricts affiliated with “Tomorrow's Travel- 
ers,” the State Fair’s safe-driving contest. 
More than half of Kentucky’s schools will 
participate in this program, from which 
winners will be named at the State Fair 
next September. 





Kentucky teachers of high school physics 
will have an opportunity in 1953 to obtain 
General Electric Science Fellowships at 
Case Institute of Technology for a special 
six-weeks summer program. The program 
will be offered June 22 to July 31, 1953, 
according to the announcement of Dr. 
Elmer Hutchisson, dean of the faculty at 
Case. 

Fifty fellowships will be awarded in 
recognition of outstanding teaching of high 
school physics. Applications for the fel- 
lowships at Case are invited and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained by writing to 
Dr. Leonard O. Olsen, Director of the 
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General Electric Science Program, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Last year Edward B. Bagain, physics 
teacher at Shawnee High School, Louis- 
ville, did advanced study on a six-weeks 
fellowship award by the General Electric 
Company. Mr. Bagain was the only Ken- 
tuckian of the fifty thus honored. 





Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson, was a 
member of a committee of the NEA 
Classroom Teachers which met in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on November 28 and 29 to 
study “Implementing the Centennial Action 
Program.” She will make a report of her 
work at the CTA Board meeting in January. 





The Future Teachers of America organi- 
zation, according to a report from NEA, 
now has 470 college chapters with over 
23,000 members and 1,151 high school 
clubs with over 32,000 members. Twenty- 
seven states now have state FTA associa- 
tions which are sponsored by and patterned 
after the State Education Association. 

The February issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will carry an interest- 
ing report on FTA work in Kentucky. 





Nothing great was ever achieved with- 
out enthusiasm.—Emerson, On Circles 
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A Tribute to Dr. Fred E. Harris 
JOSEPHINE McKEE 





Most individuals as well as most groups 
accept whatever good comes to them 
without comment, but loud and long is the 
complaint about unpleasant happenings 
> and people. School people are no different 
in this matter than are any other group. 
However, sometimes we have the good 
| fortune and rare privilege of coming in 
' contact with an individual whose person- 

ality and qualities of leadership are so 
| outstanding that we, as individuals and 





rt as a group, are moved to express our true 
che | feelings and give praise where praise is 
long overdue. 
ics The time has come when the Executive 
lis- Board of the Kentucky State Elementary 
ks Principals Association can no longer keep seated 
, : Professor of Education 
TIC quiet about the excellent help, encourage- University of Kentucky 
en ment, and leadership given by Dr. Fred 
E. Harris. 
All of us know that in any profession RESOLUTION 
oc willingness to give of one’s self is manda- November 18, 1952 
BA tory. We also know that there are many a eT ee ee 
ch. } degrees and kinds of giving and that giv- ; a : eatin ore pore ae 
to ing is indeed a relative term. The type of , it “ Pies hh ag paseeaee , 4 ti aa 
mn giving accorded our group by Dr. Harris is a = : — lon be expressec 
ner Siving in its highest sense. Ie a ae me 
ay. His leadership to our group has been 1) his deep and sincere interest in 
outstanding. He has devoted much time elementary education at a time when 
and energy to meeting and planning with its needs in our state are so desperate, 
ini- | us; thus steering us into worth while cass cate ; 
ZA, | channels for improving education for the 2) his enthusiastic sponsorship of the 
ver } children of Kentucky. His knowledge and Kentucky Elementary Principals As- 
ool guidance have given us strength, his faith SOC, 
ity- in education has given us faith, and his 3) his faithful attendance at all board 
cia- willingness and his ability to serve have meetings as an ex officio member, 
ned been an inspiration to all of us. . ; ; 
Kentucky’s schools need more Dr. Har- 4) his valuable guidance oe helping to 
KY ) tises. The Kentucky State Department of plan a constructive on-going program, 
est- | Elementary School Principals is grateful to 5) being an all-round grand guy to know, 
Dr. Harris for his unselfish service. It has professionally as well as personally. 
indeed been a pleasant and profitable ex- 
perience for those of us on the Executive Naomi C. Wilhoit, Chairman 
it T Board to have been associated with Dr. Joseph H. Bohlinger 
Fred E. Harris. Thomas F. Rogers 
Al Januar Ni i 
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TEXTBOOKS 

Careers in Commercial Art, by J. I. Biegelersen. 
Dutton, $4. This is a new and enlarged edition 
of a very popular and successful book. Every 
aspect of commercial art has been included, con- 
taining such things as training, requirements, and 
salary. Fields included are sign writing, dust 
wrappers, story illustrations, fashion, stage designs, 
and work with television. Adequately illustrated. 

Art for Young America, by Nicholas, et al. 
Bennett, $3.20. Beginning art students in high 
schools as well as home economics students will 
derive much from the study of this book. Appre- 
ciation is the keynote, and art has been related 
broadly to everyday life. Various types of art 
work—clay, crayon, sculpturing—are considered 
and varied and useful activities are included. 

Basic Composition 2, by Philip Burnham. Scott 
Foresman, $2.60. This second in a series of 
composition books has been soundly planned and 
presented. The first half includes grammar, 
punctuation, etc., and the latter half is devoted 
to a study of paragraph study, spelling, and 
composition. Examples and explanations are clear 
and useable; drill material is ample. 

Radio English, by French, Levenson, and Rock- 
well. McGraw-Hill, $3.60. Applying long-used 
methods and devices this English text is geared 
directly toward use for radio work. Main divi- 
sions are these: Continuity in the Radio Program, 
The News by Radio, Talk on the Radio, The Radio 
Play, and Television Today. The authors are 
experienced and have made the most here of a 
golden opportunity. Exercises are interesting and 
practical. 

Toward Modern America, and Toward Better 
Living, by Mabel Snedaker and Maxine Dunfee. 
Winston. These new additions to the Winston 
Social Studies Series are indeed impressive. The 
first is a real American history from very early 
days to modern times, and the second concen- 
trates upon the ways in which people live and 
communicate together. Both are interestingly 
written and full of attractive colored illustrations. 
Highly recommended. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


Working With Numbers Books 1 and 2, by 
Benbrook, Foerster, and Shea, Steck Co. These 
two arithmetic books for the first two grades are 
unusually good and sound. They come in teach- 
ers editions, too, with plenty of helpful material. 
They are attractive and pedagogically sound. 

Handbook of Speaking and Writing, by Woolley, 
Scott, and Tressler. Heath, This second edition 
of an established favorite is one which is always 
popular with students and teachers alike. 
cises are plentiful, examples are numerous, and 
the explanations are adequate and lucid. 

Display for Learning, by East and Dale. Dry- 
den, $3. This is a very excellent book on making 
and using visual materials. Major divisions aie 
these: Theory of Display, Materials for Display, 
Design for Display, Mediums for Display, and 
Appraising Display. All sorts of _ illustrative 
materials are included, and for the most part the 
book is a very practical one, 

Studying Students: Guidance Methods of In- 
dividual Analysis, by Froelich and Darley. Scienc 
Research Associates, $4.25. Here is made an 
interesting approach to the problem of guidance. 
Included are such problems as testing, observation, 
and sociometrics. The book has been prepared 
as a college text, but it is readable and might well 
be used by teachers of all age levels. 

WORKBOOKS 
Arithmetic, Number Book 1 and 
Number Book 2, by Clark, Junge, and Clark. 
World Book Co. (Teachers’ Guide for each.) 

Practice in English Usage, by Christ and Tress- 
ler, Heath. 

My Spelling Studybook, Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, by Whecler and Moore. Heath. 

Language Roundup, Books 3, 4, 5, and 6 (with 
a test book for each), by Price, Miller, and 
Warner. McCormick-Mathers. 

The People Versus Inflation, by Katona and 
Lanterbach. U. S. Government Printing Office. 
The first part of this booklet is called an education 
resource unit and discusses powerfully and _suc- 
cinctly the various phases of inflation. Part II, 
which has been prepared by Aldrich, Gaines, and 
Clemm, consists of a variety of teaching aids. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. Has the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System improved 
during the last ten years? 
A. In 1946 and in 1950 
the heart of the Retire- 
ment Act was practically 
rewritten improving the 
Retirement System. An 
actuarial study made July 
1, 1941, indicated that 
the then state faculty 
would become eligible 

N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary to receive a_ present 
cma tens worth value of $16,000,- 

000 after retirement; a 
similar study made July 1, 1951, showed that 
the then state faculty would become eligible 
to receive a present worth value of $70,000,000 
after retirement, These figures do not include 
people who will withdraw or die before retire- 

They indicate a 400% improvement in 

benefits. The assets of the Retirement System 

amount to $23,000,000 which means that we 

are building up toward the $70,000,000 at a 

satisfactory rate and the System is actuarially 


ment. 


sound. 


. Q. Where does the Retirement System fit into 
a Minimum Foundation Program? 
A. Wherever instruction takes place the Re- 
tirement System has a direct obligation. Older 
members of the profession remember that the 
Retirement System was set up for the purpose 
of improving instruction and that before we 
had the Retirement System many teachers con- 
tinued to teach far past the age of seventy and 
the age of usefulness. 
Wherever salaries fit into the picture of public 
school service, the Retirement annuity fits into 
it also, because the annuity is a deferred salary, 
provided by the contributions of the teacher, 
the contributions of the State or employer, plus 
the interest earned by these two amounts, all 
of which must be accumulated during the 
service of the teacher. It is the opinion of your 
Secretary that teachers should be permitted to 
write their own Retirement Act, setting the 
annuity at a level approximating half pay after 
retirement, and that the teachers should con- 
tribute substantially toward the provision of 
such an annuity and that the State should 
match their contributions, As the matter now 
stands, a teacher contributing approximately 
$1,200 together with his prior service is eligible 
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to receive an annuity with a value of approxi- 
mately $15,000. As the teachers accumulate 
subsequent service credit and their contribu- 
tions increase, the proportion will be reduced, 
but indications are that the proportion should 
be reduced more than will take place. In some 
states the teachers contribute as much as 10 
per cent to 13% per cent of salary, limited to 
$5,000 or $6,000 salary. We believe the teach- 
ers of Kentucky would be very willing to con- 
tribute 6 per cent and have proportionately 
larger annuities, 

Wherever salaries fit into the picture of the 
Minimum Foundation Program, the teachers 
annuity should also come in for consideration. 


. Q. How may the Retirement System be inte- 


grated into the Minimum Foundation Program? 
A. (1) By legislation 

(2) By providing for the cost of the Re- 
tirement annuity along with the cost of each 
teaching unit, illustrated as follows: 
By the State: (These figures are merely as- 
sumed ) 
(a) For the teacher’s salary................ $2,000.00 





(b) For her Retirement 144.00 
(c) For Buildings (4% of original 

Detail tae 250.00 

(d) For transportation (35 pupils)... 400.00 

(e) For teaching aids........................-- 50.00 

Total for the i wit:<.2..2220 $2,844.00 


By the District: 


(a) For the teacher’s salary................1,000.00 


(b) For her Retirement: .......<.:............ 60.00 

(c) For Buildings (4% of original 
GOSE) tess oe he Ph 250.00 
(d) For transportation ........................ 300.00 
(e) For teaching aids.........................- 50.00 
Total for the ‘unit: -..0<c202:- $1,660.00 


By the Teacher: 

(a) For her Retirement........................ $ 180.00 
These contributions for retirement on the bases 
of 85 years of service and age sixty-five will 
buy an annuity of $1,836.00. 


. Q. What is considered an adequate Retirement 


allowance? 
A. Half pay at time of retirement, age sixty- 
five to seventy, is considered an adequate 
Retirement allowance. 
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COMPOSITION 
(Continued from page 25) 

At the outset I think we can declare 
without its being a surprise to any of us 
that not many schools or teachers teach 
composition in the manner I have just out- 
lined. I can tell you—perhaps again with- 
out surprising you—that Kentucky's high 
school graduates do not show off to ad- 
vantage when they take composition ex- 
aminations for which national norms have 
been established. 


But let us now try to discover why 
these conditions exist and how we may 
go about remedying them. This I can best 
do, I think, by setting forth a few prir- 
ciples of belief. 

I believe, first of all, that all persons 
concerned with the assignment of teaching 
duties must realize that the teaching of 
composition is the most time-consuming 
assignment in a school system if it is done 
right. A number of colleges have recog- 
nized this fact and have assigned to teach- 
ers of composition fewer students and 
fewer hours in the classroom than are as- 
signed to any other teacher. This ideal 
situation, I am sorry to say, prevails in 
only a few universities and in still fewer 
high schools. I suppose history teachers, 
mathematics teachers, physical education 
teachers, and all other teachers feel that 
as a group they are the ones most over- 
worked. But I believe it is something more 
than the prejudice of another English 
teacher which causes me to sympathize 
with the composition teacher when he is 
called upon (as he usually is) to supervise 
the publication of the school paper and 
the year book, to direct the school play, 
to coach debate and assist those who par- 
ticipate in other speech activities—to say 
nothing of the other chores that are a 
part of the normal extracurricular duties 
of all teachers. 


One alternative to a reduced load, of 
course, is not to assign themes; or if they 
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are assigned, to fall into the aforemen- 
tioned pattern of “Now tomorrow you will 
prepare a two hundred word theme,” hand 
it back a few days later with no mark ex. 
cept a grade—no theme planning, no first 
drafts, no evaluative comments or helpful 


suggestions, no revisions, no individual 
conferences either before or after the 


theme is written. 

Another alternative is to teach literature 
—which takes less time and is generally 
more pleasant than teaching composition, 
Now mind you I have no grudge against 
literature. I love it and I spent my years 
in graduate school in order to have the 
opportunity of teaching it. Indeed, there 
is every reason to say that one may teach 
composition AND literature, each comple- 
menting the other. But the fact still re- 
mains that the only way to teach students 
how to write is to have them write and 
write—to write under the kind of super- 
vision that I have been stressing. 

Another principle of belief is that the 
training of teachers of composition is de- 
plorably inadequate. Recently I had oc- 
casion to study the preparation of a fairly 
large number of young teachers. Only 
two-thirds of them had had even a one- 
semester course in American literature; 
only one-third had had a course in Shake- 
speare; and only one out of eight had had 
a course beyond the college sophomore 
year which even mentioned Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Brown- 
ing, or Tennyson. And yet American liter- 
ature and the English authors I have 
named are taught universally in the high 
schools of Kentucky. 


Nor was the situation any better with 
respect to the training of teachers of com- 
position. Only one out of three had taken 
a course in composition, grammar, OF 
language study after he had completed his 
freshman English. The ill results of this 
sort of training—or lack of it—show up 
later and do so dramatically. Last sum- 
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mer, for example, I had a class of graduate 
students who had already been teaching 
high school English or had accepted jobs 
to do so. One out of twelve of the prac- 
ticing teachers among them, and one out 
of six of the beginning teachers, did not 
know the difference between a complex 
and a compound sentence or between a 
phrase and a clause. 

That such a situation exists is partially 
the fault of the individual himself, but it 
is certainly the fault also of college and 
university English departments, colleges 
of Education, the State Department of 
Education, those who set up certification 
requirements, and of those superintend- 
ents, principals, and English department 
heads who continue to employ teachers 
who lack minimum qualifications. 

And one other bit of statistics relating 
to the matter of teacher qualifications. I 
have examined the 1951-1952 teaching as- 
signments of those who teach English in 
the 115 Kentucky high schools approved 
by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Some 452 teach- 
ers in these schools teach at least one class 
in English, and 205 of this number (87 
of them from three counties) teach Eng- 
lish only. The other 247 teach from one 
to four classes in other subjects, the total 
number of such classes being as follows: 
47 in Latin; 46 in miscellaneous social 
studies; 43 in history; 36 in modern 
foreign languages; 23 in speech; 20 in 
mathematics; 16 in journalism; 12 in 
science; 11 in business subjects; 10 in core; 
9 in administration; 7 each in library work, 
physical and 


education and_ coaching, 


music; 5 each in art and health; 4 in home 
economics; 3 in religion. 

How many of these 452 teachers were 
trained to be English teachers I do not 
know; neither do I know precisely how 
good or how bad it is when those trained 
in other disciplines teach English courses. 
This | do know, however: on an average 
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those students who attend high schools 
where English teachers teach only English 
generally do better than the graduates of 
other schools. 

Just what the situation is in the 525 
high schools that are not approved by the 
Southern Association I do not know, but 
I have no reason to suppose that it is 
better. 

Let me make it clear that I have not 
conducted a careful study of the problem 
which I have raised here. The conclusions 
I have stated, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as tentative. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that I have touched upon an im- 
portant aspect of teacher training that de- 
serves careful and definitive study. 

Thirdly, I believe that college English 
departments have not done what they 
should in developing an attitude of respect 
for writing. Thus when a prospective high 
school English teacher is asked what 
branch of English he would like most to 
teach, he will reply (just as his college 
English teachers do), “English literature” 
or “American literature.” 

Teaching composition in college or in 
high school, I am afraid, is not a popular 
occupation. An important reason why this 
is true, of course, is the fact that neither 
the high schools nor the colleges make 
sufficient adjustment in teaching loads to 
make the teaching of composition attrac- 
tive. But this is not all: teaching it just 
isn't quite respectable. Teaching fresh- 
man composition in college, or grammar 
or composition in high school, is too gen- 
erally a kind of work in which each new- 
comer must serve his apprenticeship until 
by slow degrees he graduates to the status 
of master craftsman, sloughing off, as it 
were, One composition course at a time 
until at last as a senior teacher or full pro- 
fessor he teaches only courses in literature. 

Composition, in short, will not be taught 
as well as it should be until the student 
load of teachers is reduced, the training 
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of teachers improved, rewards in salary 
and promotion made more attractive, and 
an air of complete respectability visited 
upon it. 

Finally, | believe that the state should 
administer a searching examination to de- 
termine whether its English teachers have 
knowledge requisite to the successful 
teaching of composition. After this (and 
on an examination only slightly less search- 
ing) I think every teacher in every school 
system should be required to demonstrate 
a knowledge of grammar, language, and 
composition sufficient to enable him to 
supplement the work of the composition 
teacher no matter what subject he teaches. 
Especially is this necessary in the “core” 
and “integrated” programs so prevalent in 
today’s schools. 

If all this seems to place composition 
in the role of the poor little step-daughter 
who rises far above her position as the 
cinder maid, it is because composition, like 
Cinderella, is deserving of more prefer- 
ential treatment than ordinarily it has re- 
ceived. Like readin’ and ’rithmetic, ’ritin’ 
is one of the foundation stones of learning, 
and nothing can alter this fact. Further- 
more, there are no short-cuts by which 
one can learn to write; neither is there any 
way around—only through; and the sooner 
we accept this view, the better for all of 
us. It is easy to try to blame each other: 
it is easy for the college to lay the blame 
at the door of the high school, and the 
high school to pass the blame on to the 
elementary school. It is easy for English 
departments to blame other departments 
and for other departments to say the job 
belongs to the English department. But 
all this really solves nothing at all. We are 
in this thing together, and unless we work 
it out together, society will continue to 
accuse our products of being unable to 
express themselves with either clarity or 
correctness, and teachers to say, “I give 
only objective tests because in essay tests 
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students express themselves so badly that 
I can't understand what they are trying 
to say.” (Incidentally, if teachers — all 
teachers, not just English teachers—gave 
more essay examinations and graded the 
results for correctness, clarity, etc., as well 
as for content, that alone would help a 
great deal.) 


And now, finally, let us look briefly at | 


some of the gains that are being made: 
1) At the National level— 

a. The College English Association and 
the Southern Humanities Conference have 
asked the assistance of business executives 
in stressing the need for greater literacy in 
both written and spoken English—and, of 
course, in securing it. 

b. A number of students of language 
like Fries, Marckwardt, Pooley, Kennedy, 
and others have made, and are still mak- 
ing, a contribution to the study and un- 
derstanding of modern English usage, 
grammar, and _ structure. 

c. The College Conference on Composi- 
tion and Communication was organized in 
1947, and though it concerns itself with 
communication programs and with linguis- 
tics in the Fries-Marckwardt sense, it is 
concerned also with composition in the 
broader sense. 

d. And wider in its scope than any of 
these is the National Council of Teachers 
of English. Concerned with every phase 
of the English program—literature, com- 
position, speech, dramatics, and all the 
rest—its scope is national in the full sense 
of that word. 


2) At the regional level— 

a. The Midwest Conference, composed 
originally of colleges and high schools in 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio, has 
recently accepted Kentucky—or at least 
the University of Kentucky—as a member. 
The Midwest Conference is dedicated to 
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the improvement of the articulation of 
high school and college English. 


b. The South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association, an association of colleges in 
seven southeastern states (Florida, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky )—like its 
parent organization, The Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America—is dedicated 
in the main to literary scholarship. SAMLA, 
however, has concerned itself also with 
the writing programs of the participating 
colleges. At its annual meeting last year 
one sectional group meeting was devoted 
to freshman composition in the colleges 
of the Southeast. This year a sectional 
group meeting will be devoted to reports 
from the seven participating states as to 
is being done to co-ordinate—or 
articulate—the work of high school and 
college English departments. 


what 


3) At the state level—In a sense the pro- 
gram is a unified program, but it can best 
be described by dividing it into two parts: 

a. Under the leadership of the Ken- 
tucky Council of Teachers of English an 
effort is being made among high school 
teachers to agree upon a set of standards 
in composition. In the achievement of 
this objective several themes have been 
submitted to a number of teachers for 
evaluation and analysis. The results have 
been mimeographed and sent to all KCTE 
members and will serve as the basis for 
discussion in the group meetings. 

b. Last April there was organized a 
group of Kentucky colleges which is seek- 
ing to co-ordinate college work in English 
and to agree upon a set of standards that 
are acceptable to all. Supported by twenty- 
one colleges, representatives will devote a 
two-day session to matters of composition. 
Like the high schools, they are using previ- 
ously submitted themes and analyses as 
the basis of their discussions. 
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Out of these two groups as they meet 
separately and jointly it is hoped a full 
articulation of high school and college 
work in English may take place. I am de- 
lighted to be able to tell you, I might 
add, that if we—the high schools and the 
colleges—bring our deliberations to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, the State Department 
of Education has indicated its willingness 
to publish the results—including a state- 
ment of principles and sample themes and 
analyses—and make them available free to 
every college and high school teacher of 
English in Kentucky. 

4) At the local level— 

The local level, of course, deals with 
matters at the University of Kentucky only, 
but in their way I think the matters I 
shall report are an important part of a 
bigger pattern. 

a. Within the last year an inter-college 
committee—composed of representatives of 
the Department of English, the College of 
Education, and the University’s high school 
—was appointed to consider matters of 
mutual concern and interest. One import- 
ant result of the formation of this com- 
mittee is the fact that at present we are 
studying how we can improve the train- 
ing of prospective teachers of English. 

b. Last summer for the first time the 
Department of English offered a course 
entitled English Composition and Litera- 
ture for Teachers. This course, whose 
contents cannot be described here, will 
continue to be offered in the belief that 
the Department of English has not really 
done its full share in training teachers of 
English. 

c. Finally, at registration time this fall 
—also for the first time—the College of 
Education referred to the Department of 
English for class schedule advice every 
student in the College of Education who 
is majoring or minoring in English. 
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I mention these matters of co-operation 
and co-ordination for two reasons: one, 
because in a very personal way I am 
pleased to be able to participate in them; 
the other, because I think there is illus- 
trated here the kind of co-operation that 
must exist everywhere at the local level. 
Unless in every school there is a similar 
sort of working relationship—between the 
elementary and the secondary schools; be- 
tween the various departments throughout 
the schools; between high schools; between 
colleges; between high schools and col- 
leges; between these and the state, region- 
al, and national organizations—without this 
sort of co-operation at every level, I say, 
the work of each of us individually must 
remain incomplete. 


Conclusion 


And now in conclusion let me say that 
I am not naive enough to believe that an 
ideal program of composition can be in- 
stituted merely by pointing in the right di- 
rection. Applying ideal solutions to prac- 
tical problems is seldom possible and 
never easy. But even if measurable prog- 


ress On sOme points must come with pain- 
ful slowness, this in no way alters the fact 
that the teaching of composition in Ken- 
tucky needs improvement. The colleges 
and the high schools represented in this 
room, I think, have made a beginning that 
could take us a long way; but if it is to 
do so, we must work at it with unflagging 
zeal. And when I say “we” I refer not 
merely to those of us who are in this room 
but to all the others who teach English 
anywhere in Kentucky. And that’s where 
this organization, The Kentucky Council 
of Teachers of English, comes in. We need 
a Kentucky Council that is five times as 
large as the present organization and five 
times as militant. Whether this ever 
comes about and whether the standards we 
may adopt are anything more than a set 
of pious statements depends in great meas- 
ure upon us here. I don't believe that suc- 
cess will come easily, but if literate readin’ 
and ‘ritin’ are to be a reality, there’s got 
to be a beginning somewhere; and I can't 
imagine a likelier group than ourselves to 
make that beginning. 
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When children are seated in 
a circle, each member of the 
group can see and hear equally 


well. 
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Free 





No strings 
to these 
servicesece 





Among the many valuable serv- 


offers to teachers are— 


ART WORKSHOPS 


sessions conducted by highly 
trained art consultants. For infor- 
mation write Dept. ST. 


ZGINNeEY & Situ Qo. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 


which Binney & Smith Co. | 


in-service 3-day (15 hours) 


Lewis R. Burruss 
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New Horizons 


A suggestion we hope you find 
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For Primary Teachers 


A booklet that you might want 
to recommend fo parents. 


The name of this booklet is ““Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers it is proving to 
be very popular with teachers, too, 
because it actually helps them with 
their job with beginner-readers. 


The author, Sally L. Casey, is a 
primary school educator. Her sug- 
gestions are based upon experience 
and upon recommendations from 
Dr. Robert Reichart, Oregon State 
College, and Supt. I. R. Halseth, 
Albany, Oregon Public Schools. 


If further interested—Booklet, WAys YOU 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, 
is 27 pages; 9” x 614"; 10¢ postpaid. 
Write to ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY, 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 


The pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum brings - 
welcome relaxation. Chewing 
also helps keep 
teeth brighter. 
Just try it. 
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Rice and beans and the Ed.D. 


The story of the 5-year research in nutrition education 





L. young teacher walked away 
from the door where she had been 
greeting her pupils’ parents. Taking 
her place beside her desk, she smiled 
a welcome, opened her mouth to 
speak, then closed it as a worried 
look spread over her face. 

As though on signal, a woman 
from a front desk stepped up beside 
her and nodded reassuringly. With 
a smile, the teacher began a talk on 
her children’s food habits, halting 
briefly between sentences while the 
other woman, her interpreter, trans- 
lated into Spanish for the benefit of 
most of the parents. 


RESEARCH IN TEACHING 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


Language was only one of the 
problems met and overcome in this 
New York City school, which served 
as a laboratory for the development 
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undertaken by Columbia University’s Teachers College and 


New York City’s school system, assisted by General Mills. 


of training courses in nutrition edu- 
cation for graduate students. 

The project began in 1947. 
Teachers College provided the staff, 
headed by Professor of Nutrition 
Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, and the grad- 
uate students. The New York school 
system co-operated. A local nutrition 
committee recommended the labo- 
ratory school. Various community 
groups participated. And financial 
assistance and a number of teaching 
aids were supplied by General Mills. 


A SCHOOL FULL OF 
REAL NUTRITION PROBLEMS 


The school’s children were drawn 
from New York’s crowded Upper 
West Side, an area of mixed incomes 
and many nationalities. They repre- 
sented 43 different national back- 
grounds—65% Spanish-speaking. 


All too evident in the children’s 
appearance and attitudes were the 
signs of malnutrition. Inherited eat- 
ing habits, and cold economics, made 
beans and rice the average staple diet. 


KENTUCKY 


There was no doubt about the need 
for better eating habits—or the cor- 
responding opportunities for lcarn- 
ing to teach them. 


THREE LINES OF RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPED CONCURRENTLY 


One objective of the project was 
obvious: to learn how much could 
be accomplished by regular grade 
teachers in teaching good eating 
habits. Teaching methods had to be 
developed for integration of nutri- 
tion in regular classroom subjects 
Special nutrition projects were also 
planned. The most effective methods 
of using nutrition education mate- 
rials were studied. 


Teaching experiences that teachers 
and children would enjoy were es- 
sential. First graders, for example, 
grew grass for baby chicks and thus 
learned the importance of green foods 
for boys and girls. 


Sixth graders tested different diets 
on guinea pigs, reported the advan- 
tages of an all-around good diet to 
their classmates. Activities were 
graded from kindergarten through 
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the sixth grade, and provided con- 
tinuous learning experiences. 


School lunches, both bought and 
brought, were a natural field of study. 
One result was a revision of the 
school’s lunch room policies and fa- 
cilities. Parent understanding and 
co-operation were vital, so regular 
parent classes in nutrition were or- 
ganized, and well attended. 

















TEACHING TEACHERS 
TO TEACH NUTRITION 


The second objective was a work- 
able teacher-education program. 
How much background in nutrition 
must the teacher have? What mate- 
rials should she know, what projects 
should she be prepared to organize? 


An unused room at the school was 
developed into a nutrition center for 
teacher training. Here the Teachers 
College staff and students conferred 
with the classroom teachers, de- 
veloped training procedures. The 
graduate students undertook the 
project of equipping and decorating 
the center, and of supplying it with 
exhibits to stimulate the pupils’ in- 
terest in nutrition. 

The school principal, doctor and 
nurse all were enlisted in this pro- 
gram, and teachers from nearby 
schools invited to participate. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS IN 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


The third objective of the project 
was the development of course ma- 
terial for Teachers College graduate 
stude’.:—training that would earn 
credit. oward graduate degrees, and 
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fit them for 
leadership in 
other nutrition- 
education 
programs 
throughout 

the nation. 





Each year, 
six to eight 
students were enrolled in the project, 
and given the opportunity to help 
develop their own courses. They ob- 
served in the classrooms, participated 
in the teacher training. They helped 
set up a nutrition-education labora- 
tory at Teachers College, helped 
equip it with source materials, and 
with teaching aids provided by 
General Mills and others. They 
helped staff the laboratory to assist 
the teachers from many countries 
who have visited it. 


RESULTFUL RESEARCH— 
AFTER 5 YEARS 


Satisfying results have been at- 
tained in all three of the project areas. 

An important new field of gradu- 
ate study in education and public 
health has been charted, and three 
new courses established at Teachers 
College. Graduates of the project— 
including America’s first Ed.D. in 
Nutrition Education—have gone out 


as leaders in health and education 
departments in several states. 


Teachers trained in the laboratory 
school are equipped to carry on nu- 
trition education on their own, and 
classroom programs have developed 
in 10 other New York schools. 


In the city’s Upper West Side, a 
new pattern of eating habits has been 
started. Healthier appearance and a 
new alertness are noticeable in the 
laboratory school’s pupils. The foods 
they eat in the lunch room—and 
what they bring in their lunch boxes 
—show that pupil and parent nutri- 
tion education is having an effect on 
family attitudes toward food. 


NUTRITION-EDUCATION 
AIDS OFFERED 


More and more nutrition-educa- 
tion programs and projects are get- 
ting under way throughout the 
nation, as the need and the possible 
results become widely known. 

Are you giving special emphasis 
to nutrition education in your school, 
or your class? Reports on the experi- 
ences of others in this field, and the 
General Mills teaching materials used 
at Teachers College and elsewhere, 
are available without charge. Just 
mail the coupon below, filling in the 
pertinent information. 


GENERAL MILLS Educational Services 














My position. 


Grade level 


No. of pupils, 





I already have the following General Mills materials: 


r 
1 

: .- EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Generat Mitts, Minneapotis 1, MINNESOTA 

; I am interested in your nutrition teaching materials and in how other schools and 
1 teachers have used them most effectively. 

' 

' 

- Name 

; School 

1 

; City State 

! 

! 

! 

1 

i] 

! 

1 

' 

i] 
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Exchange Class Program 
(Continued from page 9) 
Pennsylvania; and Glebe Institute of To- 
ronto, Eastern is Wyandotte’s 

first Dixie companion. 


Canada. 


A unique feature of these exchange ac- 
tivities is the all-student financing plan— 
both individual and group earnings are en- 
couraged. No funds may be provided by 
either parents or school board. Wyandotte 
pupils have earned money for their trips 
by such methods as raising and _ selling 
livestock, baking and selling homemade 
foods, and washing dishes and counseling 
in summer camps. Group fund-raising is 
an important part of the program as it 
not only provides needed money but helps 


students learn to work together for a 
single cause. 

This promises to be an exciting and 
memorable year for the pilot class of East- 
ern High who are introducing the ex- 
change class activity to the Kentucky area, 





Jack Dawson, Principal of Eastern, has | 


enthusiastically endorsed participation of | 


Eastern students, believing that education 
is often more real when it comes from 
exploratory learning experiences. Mr, 
James Sublette, representing Superintend- 
ent Van Hoose, approved Jefferson County 
participation early this fall. 





Democracy means not “I am as good 
as you are,” but “You are as good as | 


am. —Theodore Parker 
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The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 


... with a personalized approach 
to language study 


™* GOOD ENGLISH SERIES _ 


HAROLD G. SHANE - FLORENCE K. FERRIS - EDWARD E. KEENER 


e A flexible program which 
can be adapted to chil- 
dren’s interests and 


e Organized around short 
self-contained learning 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





A NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


e Develops power in language usage. 


e A pupil’s handbook for 
ready reference is in- 
cluded in each book. 


e Exercises and activities 
are based on children’s 
experiences and interests. ™ 
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Complete and Integrated 
Science Program for Grades 1-12 


Steck Science Series 


Each level introduces fundamental concepts 
and develops desirable attitudes to prepare stu- 
dents for life in our modern civilization. 

Each level provides adequate text, individual 
exercises, and class activities for a full year’s 
work. 

Each Worktext contains hundreds of illustra- 
tions for clarification and interest. 


eee Write for illustrated ( 
rue STECK: Company 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS - - AUSTIN, TEXAS 

































Puzzle-Plans For Reading es Puzzle-Plans For Numbers 
== The Magic “Jeacher Sle 
\ Wl PUZZLE-PLANS iS 


for Kindergarten, Pre-Primer, Primer, and 
Remedial Work in Any Grade in 


READING - PHONICS - ARITHMETIC 

The Magic Teacher PUZZLE-PLANS provide a new and 
highly successful means for teaching in the primary grades. 
These PUZZLE-PLANS are based upon the sound educa- 
tional principles which you have tested and proved correct 
in your teaching. Then they have been combined with the 
attractiveness and fascination which children always find 
in a puzzle. 
_ Each Reading or Arithmetic set consists of a number of cards, each of which = These are the PUZZLE-PLAN sets available: 
is die-cut with jigsaw patterns into two parts. For example, a Reading set d 
consists of 20 eards, each 2 in. by 5 in. and each having a printed word in | Set Rl—Reading—vocabulary of 20 nouns 
large type on the right-hand colored part, with the object corresponding to Set R2—Reading——vocabulary of 20 nouns 
the word on the left-hand white part. (See illustration above.) The Arith- Set R3—Reading—vocabulary of 20 nouns 
—_~ sets _ = number combination on the upper portion of a ge —_— Set RV1—Reading—vocabulary of 24 verbs 
is die-cut with different patterns into two parts. The answer to the problem «4: Recs ae 
is on the lower or matching part. A similar technique has been applied to Set NA1—Addition—first 21 combinations 
the Phonics sets. Set NA2—Addition—second 24 combinations 

The child breaks the cards apart and then re-assembles them by matching Set A3—Addition—zero comb. & sums of 11-18 
the patterned pieces, thereby matching the correct words and pictures or Set NS1—Subtraction—first 23 combinations 
geese and a: It . — to match the cards incorrectly, and Set NS2—Subtraction—second 22 combinations 
Ny repetition of this game, the child learns while he plays. ual inlication—1’ ’'s j 

Thus The Magie Teacher PUZZLE-PLANS furnish, for the first time, the one be i a ig : plage 
teaching step which has‘always been missing in all teaching devices: With The pues aaa ma nae 
Magic Teacher PUZZLE-PLANS, the child does not have to know, in advance, Set P1—Phonics—long and short vowel sounds 






the word which fits the picture or the answer to the problem. The PUZZLE- Set P2—Phonics—heginning consonant sounds 
PLANS furnish this word or answer by a simple but fool-proof and self- Set P3—Phonics—consonants, digraphs, diph. 
correcting device. He has to match each word correctly with the picture, or PRICES OF PUZZLE-PLANS 


each answer correctly with the problem. By repetition of this game, arns 
i sce ot e pro epetition of this game, he learns 1 set BSc, 2 to 9 sets, ench 75c 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 








311 WEST MAIN STREET, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Counties 
Anderson . 


* Barren 


* Breckinridge 


*Boyle 


Caldwell _.. 


Carlisle 
Crittenden 


Cumberland . 


*Daviess . 

* Hardin 
Harrison .- 

*Henry 


Hopkins . 
6 ee 


Knox 
Logan .... 
* Madison 
*Montgomery 
McLean .... 
*Oldham 
Pendleton 
*Pulaski 
*Scott 
*Trigg 
*Union 
Wayne 


Independent Districts 


* Anchorage 


*Campbellsville 


*Carrollton 





and NEA Honor Roll—January 1953 


* Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 


Superintendent 


Ce ee ene Emma B. Ward 


aera ee aN Davis 
D. Brown 
ey ts anougher 
Scere Caen Clifton Clift 
_-w..-------Lovey Raburn 
Braxton McDonald 

onan eae Ray Logan 
meee ee be 

scccoversecee- Aa. C. Burkhead 

Et vere: W. L. Case 
eee. John W. Long 
Harper Gatton 


Pee ee Beckham Combs 


....Jesse D. Lay 

Km. B. Piper. jr. 
Seoeeioisere W. E. Pearson 
y. Me Namara 
Cc. Watson 
= Alton Ross 
A. B. Arnold 


Orville L. Swearingen 
ae M. L. Archer 
eee: Roy McDonald 


secsesereceeeeee----Carlos Oakley 
ae eT aoe ee Ira Bell 
Superintendent 

Elizabeth A. Ewing 
Thomas F. Hamilton 
Talton K. Stone 


DON’T FORGET 


The March of Dimes will be conducted 


January 2-31. 
fight polio. 

from your local chapter, 
tional Foundation for 
120 Broadway. 


These funds are used to 
Materials may 


be obtained 
or from The Na- 
Infantile Paralysis, 


New York 5. 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
SOUT. (eee Glenn O. Swing 
GIST ETL: Gea ae aan eR Harry Holtzclaw 


ee Wee eee John Robinson 
leh Aas. ion nt bets ee A. P. Prather 


* Danville 


Earlington .... 


EUES TIS 1) Cc ON Ee J. G. Chaney 
PA MIRON Gh occ accctt snes Wm. E. Singsolver 
* Frankfort a ee 2. C. D. Redding 
AGRONBELOWA: ccc..n2ccccecesatceccesnnadcnecd K. G. Gillaspie 
INES CRN eestor ere as Sen eeeereeeeee James W. Depp 
LT TS ere ee eee mee Foyster A. Sharpe 
EES CESS Co Sn ee OR W. Gregory 
BbEDANON: -..-.5-20c<c-<0.005-c- Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston 


Lebanon Junction .....................- Elvis Glenn Pace 


Och (Gee el nae sssvessesscde Mies Alsip 
LEGO op | fic: IRIS aS aN ee Renee Sma T. J. Jarvis 
ECAC ernie ere aenemn ert H. LL. Cash 
PADWENGIDORG | Svcc.c.4.-202ccercccecsce-nccscacesect R. W. Cherry 
*Paducah ... Ah en en a Mark Scully 
ie 1): CS ce a oe ee ea _L. W. Allen 


*West Point ... ...James M. Wood 


Louisville Schools: 


¥. B. Atkinson: ....-:..<... 
Alex G. Barret Jr. High... 


Principal 
-Anita G. Meyer 
_N: ata Lee Wood ruff 


"Win, Rs Belkan... escecc nck Louise Bell 
Eimmet: Piel .........2........-.-.---2:- Arthur Houshell 
Hazelwood .......... eke tA Met SN Frank Stallings 
Pao ae MMV ANOO 0.22 coe ee Minnie Gibbs 





Rutherford Helen Weaver 
STU) (eee Roselyn Loewenstein 


Sallie B. 
Ellen C. 


The world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy.—Woodrow Wilson—War, address 
1917 


| NR 


to Congress, 


Democracy is the government of the 
by the people, for the people.— 


people, 
Lincoln 











when you think CHAIRS 


School Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, Folding Chairs 
. all types, only top lines. 


TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 
220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Call or write: 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT . . 


« « « im your workbook? Should it (1) fit your text, 
(2) assure pupil grasp of your course content, (3) have 
tests, teacher manuals and keys? 


These are characteristics of the more than 240 
Harlow workbooks, over 180 of which fit your texts. 


Join the thousands of other teachers who prefer 
the truly better Harlow workbooks, Write now for your 
free catalogue, 


HARLOW PUCLISHING CORPCRATION 
q OXLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA - 
































BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather ph Ist ed, choice of 5 colors, 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Y) fe ty lo j 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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ADVENTURE 


Europe « Latin America *West «Orient * Around World _ 
; 60 days Europe from $475 (incl. steamer} 











Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
ond education-seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., ‘NEW YORK 17 © MU 2-6544 







’ Earn all the money needed for class activi- 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for tral order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 


ar SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
LAST! ZEVERYDAY CARDS 


Superb Satin Velour and Metallic FOR 
Showrich newcards never before offered. v4 | 
Get easy orders FAST! Amazing values 
low as 21 for $1. Up to 100% profit. Free 
Scented Stationery, Charmet- 
, Personalized Book Matches. 





sort # 
$1.25. Three $1 boxes ON APPROVAL 
Noe arptions needed. Start now—WRITE TODAY! 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust St., Dept.3137-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 























See US — FIRST for 


@ Visual Education Equipment 
@ Art Colors & Supplies 
@ School Room Furniture 
@ School Room Supplies 
and Equipment 


Four Kentucky Stores 
to Serve You 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


117-125 S. FOURTH — WA 5161 
LOUISVILLE 


LEXINGTON OWENSBORO PADUCAH 
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DIRECTORY ... 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION 





ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 17, 1953 
TED C. GILBERT, Maysville, First Vice- 
President April 17, 1953 
MRS. CAROLYN BERGMANN, 2021 Kenilworth Place, 
Louisville 5, Second Vice-President...... April 17, 1953 
FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe................. , 1954 
H. W. WILKEY, Madisonville.... , 1953 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow , 1954 
JAMES T. ALTON, Vine Grove.................. June 30, 1953 








Term Expires 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 Larue 








Avenue, Louisville 18.............ccccccccssesee June 80, 1953 
J. A. CAWOOD, Harlan June 80, 1954 
RUSSELL BRIDGES, Fort Thomazs............ June 80, 1954 
VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville.................... June 30, 1953 
M. C. NAPIER, Hazard June 30, 1955 
P. B. HOPKINS; Somerset: .........0sc-sccecscccns June 80, 1955 
EMILY REEVES, Danville........................00.. June 30, 1953 
G. D.. REDDING, Frankfott......................- April 17, 1953 





AcTING ExrecuTIVE SECRETARY, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Drmector OF FIELD SERVICE, MISS NONA BURRESS 


DrrEcToR OF PuBLic RELATIONS, J. M. DODSON 


DrRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 








OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John Robinson, College Avenue, 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—H. Barton Fiser, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Herman Taylor, 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Eloise T. Gregory, Springfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—C. L. Francis, Taylorsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


Paducah 


Franklin 
1346 Chestnut St., 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Elizabeth Dennis, 506 Rose Street, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Virgil O. Turner, Prestonsburg 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Orville Swearingen, Science Hill 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Jean Porter, 321 East 44th Street, Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Curtis McDaniels, London 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Ashland 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Omer Carmichael, Board of 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—E. M. 
Lexington 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, 413 Kingsway Drive, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Kathleen Moore, Union College, Barbourville 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Florence Martin, 122 S. Hanover, Lexing- 


Education, 


Norsworthy, Fayette County Schools, 


ton 
Secretary—Alice Clark, 1810 S. Sixth, Louisville 8 


SEconDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 





English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary F. Burt, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Cassie Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Ave., 

Louisville 11 

Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 

President—Ethel Congleton, Henry Clay H. S., Lex- 


ington 

Secretary—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., 
Lexington 

Librarians, Conference of 

—— Barnett, Prestonia School, Louis- 
ville 1 

Secretary—Nancy Watts, Fleming County H. S., 
Flemingsburg 
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Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., 


Lexington 
Secretary—Lula Dalton, Eastern High School, Mid- 
dletown 


Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. McGlon, Baptist Seminary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—LaNelle Woods, Nicholasville 


PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Secondary: 
President—John Robinson, Danville 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High School, Mid- 
dletown 
Elementary: 
President—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 


Fine Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, 25 E. Seventh, Covington 
Secretary—Claudia Payne, Fort Thomas 


VOCATIONAL EpucATION, DEPARTMENT 0 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan Co. ae School, 
Harlan ’ 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, College of Education, 
U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon H. S., Corydon 
Secretary— 
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KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education 


President—Mrs. Mildred Gilmore, duPont Manual, 
Louisville 

Secretary— 

Guidance 

President—Charles Leonard Hocker, 111 Chelon 


Drive, Lexington 83 
Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South 
Third, Louisville 2 
Home Economics 
President—Jane Black, Richmond 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray 
Trades and Industries 
President—H. J. Daily, Lafayette Vocational School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 


CoLLEGES, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary— 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. T. C. Herndon, Eastern State College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, 
Covington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Sister Mary Bernard, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Paul C. Overstreet, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead 
Secretary—Richard Hanau, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Fred Harris, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


Villa Madonna College, 


Ursuline College, 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. R. H. Littrell, Owenton 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Vernon Anderson, Murray State 

Murray 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort 

Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 

President—Frances §. Jennings, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Susan Price, Paducah Junior Coilege, Paducah 

Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Bowling Green 

Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Wilton Tucker, Lafayette High School, Lex- 

ington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Fields, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 


College, 


President—Bemard Miller, Daviess County Schools, 
Owensboro 

Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—L. J. Charmoli, duPont Manual H. S., Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights H. S., Cov- 
ington 


Industrial Arts 
President—Louis Rogge, duPont Manual H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—John Edward Heller, duPont Manual H. S., 
Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary-—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Omithological Society, Kentucky 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 
Road, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentuc! 
President—Dr. Robert B. Bills, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lexing- 
ton 
School Board Members Association 
President—William C. Rees, Winchester 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Ave., 
Lexington 
Secretary—Louise Combs, 
Frankfort 
Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey E. Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, Louisville 


Eastern Kentucky 


2918 Brownsboro 


Department of Education, 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 








Term Expires 

Wendell P. Butler, Frankfort...................... January 1, 1956 
oo H. B. Smith, Barbourville...................... June 80, 1954 
Mrs. James G. Sheeh n, Danville. June 30, 1953 

I. A. Caywood, Independence. June 30, 1954 
Harry Sparks, Murray. June 30, 1955 








Glenn O. Swing, Covington June 30, 1955 
Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington.......... June 30, 1953 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro.............-...... .June 80, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington. i 









Term Expires 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville........ June 80, 1954 















Eunice Bone, Madisonville......................---- June 30, 1954 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3288 Madison, 

Paducah ...... a ssessssesesceses fH UNe GO, 1984 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville..... = 1954 
Grazia Combs, Hazard..... ee 1954 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University 

Lexington 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 30, 1954 
Leslie T. Miller, Ft. Thomas June 80, 1954 
Freda Baugh, Somerset..........................----e.-June 80, 1954 


(1 vacancy) 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg..................June 80, 1954 
James Pursifull, Calvin June 80, 1954 
Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville...................... June 80, 1954 

Term Expires 
Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Bardstown............ June 80, 1955 





Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling June 80, 1956 
Mrs, Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Ollivet............ June 80, 1954 


Term Expires 
Tullus Chambers, Benton June 80, 1958 
Lyman V. Ginger, Lexington, ex officio........ April 17, 1958 





COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman 

Nona Burress, Executive Secretary 

Louise Combs, Professional Adviser 

District Chairmen: 

First District—Harry Sparks, Murray 

Second District—John Howard, Looe 
Third District—Dr. F. C. Grise, Bowling Green 
Fourth District—John E. Dickey, Hodgenville 


January, Nineteen 


Fifth District—Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville 
Central Kentucky—-Dr. W. J. Moore, Richmond 
Eastern Kentucky—Monroe Wicker, Morehead 
Middle Cumberland—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
Norther Kentucky—Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Upper Cumberland—Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville 
Upper Kentucky River—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia — Eugene F. Glenn, 507 
Nutwood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexing- 
ton 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
em Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


214 Floral 








WANTED: 


Kentucky state representative for firm with nation- 
ally advertised product to call on schools and 
libraries. Unlimited opportunity for advancement 
and earnings. No investment required. Give 
age, educational background and experience. 
Address D. M. REKER, Personnel Manager, 
328 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
NATIONALLY hime § 


| Gul ok EVERYDAY CARDS 


The ideal way to raise funds for school group activities. 
SUNSHINE Exclusive Everyday Cards Sell on sight! No 
experience — No Investment! Write today for sam- 
ples on approval. 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. ST-1, Springfield 1, Mass. 

















D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 


Tennessee. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick. 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing. 
ton 37, Kentucky. 

McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 

New York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—Walter H. 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

The Steck Company—Bobbye E. Jones, P. O. Box 
108, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


Smith, 


433 East Erie Street, 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


me six important reasons why 
arta, THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 
continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


690 


Dick. 

1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories. 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
ther, lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 
sie 3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching 
xing. plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 
117 mature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 























Mo- Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight 
treet, Vocabulary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 
south For full details, write to: 
“a Kou, Petervon aud Company 
EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
mith, 
ford, 
treet, 
Teaching Language Readiness for 
chell, e e 
: in the Grades School Beginners 
m, 9 By Mildred A. Dawson By Gertrude H. Hildreth 
ucky. The why and how of effective lan- A comprehensive, detailed. and 
nton, guage instruction covering basic workable readiness program for an 
May- principles and workable procedures. enriched first-grade curriculum. 
T i 
Nash- e e e 
Language Teaching Teaching Young Children 
- Bor in Grades 1 and 2 By Roma Gans, Celia Stendler, and 
Box By Mildred A. Dawson Millie Almy 
A complete yet brief course with A practical. fresh approach to teach- 
ham, concrete suggestions for classroom ine of children from ages of four to 
“lain, work. nine, 
Ter- ‘ 
iw World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue Shockley Lockridge 
Chicago 16, Illinois Kentucky Representative 
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Words 
and 


“PPro 1. Music 


— = =. Dedication of the fine new 
a Memorial Hall organ marks a 


significant addition to the cul- 


I. au tural facilities of the University 
of Kentucky. Concerts, lectures 


and other events of interest are 





eer 





presented on the campus 





throughout the year. 


Lexington— Center of Culture 


Through the cooperation of the Central Kentucky Community Concert 


Association, the Lexington Public Forum, and the University, outstanding 





artists and speakers are brought to the campus. UK students pay only a 
nominal fee to attend these great events, which are held in Memorial 
Coliseum before thousands of persons. Scarcely a day goes by that a 
concert, recital, lecture, play, art exhibit or other cultural program is 
not presented on the campus. These are some of the reasons why Lex- 


ington is known as a center of culture. 


s d § ter — Feb. 7-June 6 





For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 



































